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The Problem Ahead 


by Francis H. Russell 
Director of the Office of Public Affairs * 


Within our generation there have been two 
world wars, and today we are struggling to pre- 
vent Korea from erupting into a third one. 
Hundreds of thousands of boys have been sent 
far from home. Billions of dollars’ worth of our 
material have been required to preserve freedom 
abroad. Our country has been thrust from its 
quiet, comfortable isolation into world leadership 
at a time when civilization—it is far from trite to 
say—hangs in the balance. 

And today we find ourselves in what must ap- 
pear as the most unlikely situation of all: The 
Kremlin holding a “world trade conference,” put- 
ting forth plans for “easing the tension” in Ger- 
many, and suggesting a big power conference to 
“settle over-all problems.” 

It is about this latest development in the present 
world conflict that I would like to talk. 

The problem presents itself here at home in con- 
crete ways. A few days ago a woman from Con- 
necticut said to me: “These are obviously crucial 
days. Far-reaching decisions will have to be 
made. It is supremely important that we do the 
right thing. A lot of my friends and I have been 
wondering whether there is not some specially 
vital program for this country that we should be 
supporting.” She referred to the William Allen 
White committee, the Committee To Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, which supported 
action that helped to save the cause of freedom in 
the early days of World War II. It seemed to 
her, she said, that people of similar seriousness of 


1 Address made at Jackson College, Jackson, Miss., on 
May 2. Also printed as Department of State publication 
4589, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 5¢. 
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purpose today should be throwing their weight 
behind some one measure that might be of com- 
parable importance. 

We discussed her question at some length but 
without, I am afraid, coming to the kind of con- 
clusion she hoped for. It may be that the days of 
simple problems with simple solutions, when you 
could throw yourself behind a slogan like “Fifty- 
four forty or fight,” or a Committee To Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies and feel that every- 
thing that was important was wrapped in a single 
package—it may be that those days have gone 
forever. 

But there is more to it than that. There is an- 
other reason why this woman and many like her 
are having trouble. It is tied in, I suggest, with the 
problems that are raised by these latest moves of 
the Kremlin. It relates to the fact that we are 
passing from one phase in our international rela- 
tions into another, which has new premises and 
new problems and requires new answers. 


Recognizing World Problems 


We can say, I think, that the first phase of the 
present era in world relationships, the era marked 
by sharp conflict between the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the world, began during World War II. 
The problem as it presented itself during the first 
phase was most cogently set forth by President 
Roosevelt as related in an article by Forrest Davis 
in the April 10, 1948, Saturday Evening Post. Mr. 
Davis spent a week living in the White House and 
talked at length with the President. He said he 
was authorized to sum up the President’s views 
this way: 
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“The defeat and disarmament of the Axis will 
leave . . . power vacuums in Europe from the 
limits of the Soviet Union in the east to the English 
Channel and in Eastern Asia. With Germany re- 
duced and France in ruins, Russia becomes the only 
first-rate military power on the Continent. Under 
such circumstances, the great mass of the Russian 
Bear, strong with victory, would overshadow the 
west as at no time since Russia became a great 
state. 

“The riddle at the heart of postwar planning in 
the western democracies is what use the Kremlin 
proposes making of such power . . . Russian suc- 
cesses in the field have not produced greater 
warmth in Moscow toward the western allies. 
Yet, as matters stand, the shape of the postwar 
world depends .. . on Stalin... It is not too 
much to say that he can have the kind of world 
he desires. If Stalin elects to collaborate, the 
foundations of a world society of good will can 
be laid with confidence. 

“Should Stalin elect otherwise, the western 
allies would no doubt be driven back on a balance- 
of-power system... 

“All planning for future international coopera- 
tion calls for sweeping assumptions and entails 
risks. To assume that Russia, Britain and the 
United States will, once the enemy is vanquished, 
submerge their ideological differences, subdue 
ancient grievances, overcome rivalries over air 
routes and trade, and collaborate loyally in the 
restoration of Western Europe and the reorganiza- 
tion of Eastern Asia plainly implies such a risk. 
The President prefers to make that assumption 
and is willing to shoulder the risk.” 

The policy during this phase of our relations 
with the Soviet Union was described by Mr. 
Byrnes, while he was Secretary of State, as one 
of “patience and firmness.” Later, as difficulties 
increased, the order was reversed. It was “firm- 
ness and patience.” But there was still the hope 
President Roosevelt had voiced that the men in the 
Kremlin would decide that it was in their interest 
and the interest of the people whom they ruled, 
as well as that of the rest of the people in the 
world, to proceed on a “live and let live” basis. 
The risks of this course of action were taken. 
And I cannot help thinking that future genera- 
tions will applaud the all-out effort that was made 
to demonstrate to the men in the Kremlin that, 
provided only each nation was permitted to work 
out its own pattern of life, the Soviet Union had 
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no reason to fear its world neighbors. The 
record of the free world’s desire for peace is clear 
and indisputable. It will serve us in good stead. 

But by the spring of 1947 it was clear that the 
Soviet Union had no intention of proceeding on 
that basis. The countries of Eastern Europe had 
Communist regimes forced upon them by the 
occupying Soviet armies in violation of the Yalta 
Agreement of February 1945, which provided for 
free elections in the liberated states of Europe. 
Shortly afterward, as a result of a Communist 
coup, Czechoslovakia came under Soviet domina- 
tion. The United Nations was prevented from 
achieving its objectives by the Soviet’s consistent 
use of the veto and its substitution of harangues 
and diatribe for orderly debate. The Kremlin 
placed every obstacle it could in the way of the 
economic recovery of Western Europe. It brought 
pressures against Turkey to induce its capitula- 
tion on the Dardanelles, and it supported a bloody 
guerrilla warfare against the Government of 
Greece. Finally, at the Moscow conference in 
March 1947, it made such impossible demands in 
connection with reparations, boundaries, and the 
economic and political unification of Germany 
that Secretary Marshall became convinced that 
the efforts of the free world to work out its prob- 
lems with the Kremlin on a “live and let live” 
basis were futile. 


Marshaling the Resources of the Free World 


So the second phase began, a phase which has 
lasted up to just about the present time. It was 
the phase in which the free world began marshal- 
ing its vast resources in all fields—political, eco- 
nomic, military, and moral—converting these re- 
sources from potential into actual strength. 

So we have seen the Truman Doctrine of March 
1947, aimed immediately at protecting Greece and 
Turkey against Soviet pressures but stating more 
broadly that we will “help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their national in- 
tegrity ... (enabling) them to work out their 
own destinies in their own way.” 

We have seen the Marshall Plan, adopted in 
1948 by Congress, designed to enable Western 
Europe to recover from the devastations of World 
War ITI and to strengthen the economic stability 
of a vital part of the free world. 

We have seen, in April 1949, the United States 
and 11 other members of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity sign a treaty laying the foundation of 
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Nato to build up the military defenses of Western 
Europe, with General Eisenhower as the first 
Supreme Commander. 

We have seen the Rio Pact of 1947 and the Or- 
ganization of American States, set up in 1948, 
aimed at strengthening the defensive forces and 
cementing the unity of the Western Hemisphere. 

We have seen the Point Four Program, pro- 
posed by President Truman in 1949, aimed at im- 
proving living conditions of people in underdevel- 
oped areas of the world by making available to 
them the knowledge and experience of the United 
States in achieving better education, better food, 
better governmental procedures, better roads, bet- 
ter health, and all the other related measures indis- 
pensable to a modern standard of living. 

We have seen the adoption by the United Na- 
tions of the Acheson Plan, in November 1950, 
designed to make it possible for the General As- 
sembly to act quickly in preserving the peace when 
the Security Council has been thwarted by the 
obstructive action of any power. 

We have seen the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, beginning in September 1949 and rein- 
forced by the Mutual Security Program of 1951, 
seeking, with the collaboration of the participat- 
ing states, to build up the military capacity of the 
free world and to promote the most efficient use of 
their economic and military resources. 

We have seen the foundations laid, in Septem- 
ber 1951, for increasing security in the Pacific by 
the Treaty of Peace With Japan and the security 
treaties with Japan, the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

And, most crucially of all, when it was clear that 
Communist aggressors were willing to resort to 
armed force to gain their ends, we have seen the 
decision to defend the Republic of Korea, thereby 
making a reality of collective security and giving 
confidence to all countries threatened with Com- 
munist aggression. 


Building Our Strength 

All of these measures have required careful 
planning, great effort, and many sacrifices. In 
some instances the margin of success is narrower 
than we should like. Nevertheless it can be said 
that at just about this point of time we are pass- 
ing from the period when the free world was rela- 
tively disunited, unawake, and weak—a period 
when our military security was too largely based 
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upon a virtually exclusive possession of the atom 
bomb—into a period where our vast potential 
strength has been made actual and can be brought 
to bear upon our basic problem. 

Of course we must maintain these four 
strengths, 

Politically, we must promote the solidarity of 
the peoples of Western Europe, the North Atlantic 
Community, the American Republics, and other 
free-world areas and give constructive leadership 
in the work of the United Nations. 

Economically, we must remove unreasonable 
trade restrictions, thereby making it possible for 
other countries to trade with us since only by such 
trade can the free world obtain the benefit of its 
vast resources. 

Militarily, we must continue to build our own 
forces and help our allies to build theirs through 
the Mutual Security Program. 

We must demonstrate the moral power of the 
free world through our support of the basic prin- 
ciples of democratic government. We must carry 
the Campaign of Truth to other peoples of the 
world, particularly those behind the Iron Curtain, 
so that they will know, for instance, that rarely 
before in our history has there been such a wide- 
spread, such a genuinely high-caliber ferment of 
constructive ideas as is going on today. 


Using Strength Wisely 


But now, with this process of building our 
strength well advanced, the question that faces us 
is “What do we intend to do with this strength?” 
This, I would like to suggest, is what the woman 
from Connecticut, and many other people, are 
really concerned about. 

The question must arise in the mind of any intel- 
ligent person. It takes different forms. For in- 
stance, we hear it said : “What is our basic strategy, 
our blueprint for victory? Are we only moving 
from day to day or do we have a firm objective?” 

Or others say: “We are being asked to make 
great sacrifices; is there a light at the end of the 
tunnel ?” 

Or again: “Will this country and other free 
countries go bankrupt before we achieve our ob- 
jective? If so, is there not a danger that in the 
very process of building up our strength to pre- 
serve our freedoms we will destroy the founda- 
tions of the freedom that we are struggling to 
protect ?” 
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Not only are these questions being asked, but 
we can detect also the main outlines of the answers 
that are being put forward. 

First, there is the group that says, in effect, 
“Let’s drop some bombs and get it over with.” A 
short while ago these people described themselves 
as proponents of “preventive war” though they 
never succeeded in explaining just what the dif- 
ference would be between the war they were pro- 
moting and the war they were endeavoring to 
“prevent.” More recently they have favored a 
bigger war in Korea and taking military action 
against Communist China. Still more recently 
they urge that we assist the Chinese Nationalists 
to launch an attack on the mainland of China. 

What all these measures amount to is either a 
deliberate embarking upon World War III or a 
reckless disregard of the likelihood that World 
War III would result. This is a risk we must not 
take because we want, subject only to the preserva- 
tion of freedom, to avoid the frightful devastation 
of a third world war. 

Now, the second answer that is being put for- 
ward is a slight variation of the first. It is sug- 
gested that we decide right now what kind of con- 
duct we would like from the men in the Kremlin, 
and then tell them clearly and in detail what they 
must do and what they must not do; then, if they 
do not do immediately what they must do, or do 
do what we say they must not do, we “let loose with 
all we’ve got.” This, as I say, is to all practical 
intents and purposes a variant of the first school 
of thought and would have the same results. 

The third suggested line of action is, at first 
view, far more attractive. It suggests that we sit 
down with the men in the Kremlin and work out 
“spheres of influence,” that we draw a line and say 
that on one side of the line the Kremlin will be 
supreme and that on the other side of the line free 
peoples will be allowed to work out their own pat- 
tern of life in their own way. 

“Tsn’t this what we want? Isn’t this what we 
have been struggling for?” the proponents of this 
approach say. 

But we must ask ourselves a few questions. Can 
we honestly say that after a given date we will 
foreswear all interest and concern in all people on 
the other side of the line, many of whom have been 
as passionately attached to human freedom and 
have worked and sacrificed as valiantly in its 
behalf as any of us have? Are we to say that the 
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bonds that link free men can really be severed by 
the drawing of any such line? 

More practically, are we sure that, by agreeing 
to such a line, we would not be falling into a well- 
laid Communist trap ? 

What is the design of the Kremlin? Two and 
a half years ago Secretary Acheson said: “The 
danger to the rest of the world . . . arises out of 
the belief made amply clear in Bolshevist political 
writings that the holding of power by the rulers of 
the Soviet Union requires the complete subversion 
or forcible destruction of the countries now free of 
their control.” ? 

Lenin and Stalin have time and time again told 
their followers that the strategy of the Communist 
conspiracy must be to move forward whenever 
and wherever possible and by all possible means 
but to recognize that there will be times when 
forces of resistance will develop and temporarily 
make impossible further expansion. At such 
times, the Communist dogma goes, everything pos- 
sible must be done to hold all gains, appear to sub- 
side for a period so that the resistance will dis- 
appear and then move forward again. 

Lenin, for instance, said: “The strictest loyalty 
to the ideas of communism must be combined with 
the ability to make all the necessary practical com- 
promises, to tack, to make agreements, zigzags, 
retreats, and soon.” And “the task of a true revo- 
lutionary party is . . . to be able throughout all 
compromises, when they are unavoidable, to re- 
main true ... to its revolutionary purpose.” 

Stalin has added, with obvious insight: “It is 
not for nothing that the proverb says, ‘An obliging 
bear is more dangerous than an enemy.’ ” 

It is obviously in line with that strategy that the 
Kremlin is now holding out the lures of the world 
trade conference, the “peace crusades” and the 
talk of “lessening the tensions.” The recent Soviet 
proposals for “talks” on Germany are in the same 
category. 

So we cannot adopt this third suggested policy 
without examining carefully the Soviet proposals 
and insisting that, before we agree to sit down 
with them, they explain to the people of the world 
exactly what basic issues they believe are suscep- 
tible to negotiation, and what guaranties they are 
willing to put up that agreements, if and when 
reached, will be kept. To fail to do so would 
mean that all of the fruits of blood and sacrifice, 
all of the tremendous effort of the past 5 years, 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 18, 1950, p. 962. 
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all of the welding of a strong free world would be 
scrapped—and shortly we should see the Kremlin 
moving forward again. 

The fourth possible course of action is the hard- 
est to describe. By its very essence it is the least 
sharply defined. It requires the greatest balance 
of intelligence, patience, persistence, and nerve. 

It is that we maintain and, where necessary, in- 
crease the free world’s strength—political, eco- 
nomic, military, and moral—on the assumption 
that, confronted with this strength, finding it im- 
possible to carry off any more aggressions, or 
succeed with its subversions, shown up for what 
it is, oppressive and ruthless, the police state will 
suffer from its inherent and inescapable weak- 
nesses, the master plan of the Kremlin will per- 
force and in time fall apart, and will be replaced 
by something more amenable to the decencies of 
international life. This policy seeks to avoid the 
tragedy of war, to correct the circumstances af- 
fording special advantage to the Kremlin, and to 
guide international life toward cooperative pat- 
terns of conduct. 

The reasonable expectation of the success of 
such a program is testified to not only by all hu- 
man experience but by what we know of what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain; by the splitting 
off of Yugoslavia; by the increasing purges in 
satellite countries; by the hysterical Communist 
propaganda; by the thousands upon thousands of 
fugitives that continue to stream over to the free 
world with stories of tensions, uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction with life under a police state; and 
most recently by the eloquent testimony of the 
100,000 North Korean and Chinese Communist 
prisoners-of-war who say they prefer even barbed 
wire camps to life under a Communist regime. 


Accepting Responsibility for the Future 


The scene where the conflict is centered will 
change from time to time, as will the nature of the 
challenge. Now it will be putting down guerrilla 
warfare, as in Greece. Now aid to a satellite that 
has made the break, as in Yugoslavia. Now Ger- 
many, in exposing a spurious offer of unity. Now 
Indochina or Iran. 

There will be failures and successes—but in- 
creasingly more successes than failures, we are 
justified in expecting. 

This fourth way is not the quick way, the easy 


way, that ad writers for the soap products love ; 


to talk about—there is no quick and easy way in 
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this case—but it is the way that best holds out the 
promise of ultimate victory without laying the 
world waste in a war that it would be only less 
disastrous to win than to lose. 

The cost will be high, but the price of freedom 
has always been high. And we must remember 
that the free world has, over the Soviet world, 
twice the population, five times the steel produc- 
tion, four times the coal, nine times the oil, and ten 
times the electric power. 

If we succeed in maintaining our strengths and 
avoiding war, then behind the security that these 
strengths will insure, the two ways of life will, in 
effect, go into competition with each other to 
demonstrate their comparative worths for man- 
kind—the free world versus the police state. If 
our convictions are sound, if the free way of life 
is more in accord with human needs, human drives, 
human hopes, human nature, then, given the op- 
portunity, it will commend itself to human beings 
everywhere. 

That is why moral strength—moral, intellectual, 
spiritual, ideological, the dynamic of the demo- 
cratic idea, whatever you call it—is in the long run 
the most important of all. 

It is triply important. Not only is it the means 
by which in the long run we shall win this struggle. 
It is the reason we must win it, because we are the 
custodians of this precious heritage from those 
who have fought and worked before us. And it 
is the foundation upon which the world we are 
working toward, the world that will increasingly 
emerge as that struggle is won, will be built. 

We can only build it through a brotherhood of 
the free. And this is an undertaking in which we 
must provide the leadership. We can provide 
leadership for a free and dynamic society only 
in one way—that is by being preeminently that 
kind of society ourselves. 

The answer, therefore, is one for every Ameri- 
can to provide. These are not questions that can 
be given final answers in the State Department, 
in the White House, or even in Congress, because 
the answer depends upon the willingness of the 
American people to make the necessary sacrifices, 
to pay high taxes, to have their boys take part 
in military training and in many instances be sta- 
tioned abroad, to perform all the other tasks and 
accept all the other inconveniences and hardships 
that are required. 

Above all, the answer requires an unusual depth 
of understanding of the forces at work in the 
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world today so that necessary measures by the free 
nations will not be undercut by lack of popular 
support. 

Harold Nicholson, the British writer on modern 
diplomacy, has pointed out that we are in a period 
when diplomacy must be carried on in the glare 
of klieg lights and is subject to public approval 
and support; and the public which must support 
the necessary measures does not always have the 
knowledge, experience, and insight necessary for 
wise decisions. To the extent this is true, it is 
a shortcoming that must be corrected if we are 
to survive. 


The European Payments Union 


by Louis C. Boochever, Jr. 


The Council of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (Orec), under whose au- 
thority the European Payments Union (Eprv) 
operates, has recently taken the important decision 
that the Union should continue to function beyond 
June 30, 1952. Ozsrc has requested from the Eru 
Managing Board recommendations for the solu- 
tion of the principal problems involved in such 
a continuation. The international agreement 
which established Epv in 1950: provided that 
Orec, in consultation with the United States, 
should determine the conditions on which Eru 
might remain in force beyond the 2-year period 
for which the original arrangements were effec- 
tive. Although the exact terms under which the 
Union will operate after June 30 are still uncer- 
tain, a brief review of the existing structure, its 
accomplishments, problems, and prospects, may 
prove useful. 


* Agreement for the Establishment of a Buropean Pay- 
ments Union, signed at Paris on Sept. 19, 1950. The terms 
of this agreement were generally applied in settling the 
accounts of members as from July 1, 1950. 
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There is no substitute—absolutely none—for 
individual responsibility. The task of exercising 
our world leadership, of becoming adequately in- 
formed, and of making sound judgments is hard. 
It takes time. It takes intense mental effort. It 
takes persistence. These are the real dimensions 
of the answer that must be made to the woman 
from Connecticut. 


There will be headaches and heartaches ahead, 
but I suggest we put over our fireplaces what 
Pericles told us more than two thousand years 
ago: “The key to liberty is courage.” 


Organization and Functioning 


The shortage of foreign exchange reserves and 
particularly of dollars in Europe after World 
War IT, the disruption of productive facilities and 
commerce, and the general lack of convertibility 
of currencies caused most European countries to 
attempt to avoid trade deficits, which would 
normally have to be settled by the payment of gold 
or dollars. Each country, therefore, tried to 
balance within narrow limits the value of its ex- 
port and import accounts with each of its trading 
partners. To achieve this balance, European gov- 
ernments generally resorted to the restriction of 
imports through the use of exchange controls and 
import quotas. This system of balancing inter- 
national accounts bilaterally, although it helped 

pas trade after the war, severely limited its 
volume; the flow of goods between any two coun- 
tries tended to be held down to the level set by the 
partner least able or willing to import or export. 
The restrictions on trade within Europe in many 
cases prevented importers from buying from the 
more efficient producers and held back the move- 
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ment of goods needed for the recovery of Europe’s 
economy. 

After the inauguration of the European Re- 
covery Program, a renewed effort to restore a more 
normal level of commerce within Europe culmi- 
nated in the establishment of the European Pay- 
ments Union.? The United States encouraged the 
creation of Epv, contributed to it financially, and 
has maintained a continuing interest in its effec- 
tive operation. 

Under the Erv agreement, the member coun- 
tries periodically settle the net surplus or deficit 
in their European accounts with the Union as a 
whole, rather than separately with each other, and 
any surpluses which a member earns in trade with 
one Epvu country are automatically offset against 
any deficits it may have with other members in 
arriving at this single Erv position. Epv thus 
inaugurated a comprehensive system of multilat- 
eral intra-European payments and marked a defi- 
nite break with the pattern of bilateral balancing 
of trade. 

A second major feature of the Eru mechanism 
is that the net position of each member country 
with the Union is settled only partially in gold or 
dollars; the remaining portion is settled by the ex- 
tension of credit by the Union to debtor countries, 
or by creditor countries to the Union, according 
to an agreed schedule. Each country has a quota 
for the purpose of determining the relative 
amounts of credit extension and gold or dollar 
payments required in any settlement with the 
Union and the limits within which a surplus or def- 
icit will be automatically settled in some part by 
credit extension.? This quota is normally equal to 
15 percent of the total value of the country’s intra- 
European exports, imports, and invisible trans- 
actions in a base year (1949). The United King- 
dom has the largest quota, equivalent to about 1 
billion dollars; France’s quota is 520 million ; Ger- 
many’s is 500 million dollars; and at the other 
extreme Iceland has a quota of 15 million dollars. 
The total of quotas for all members is about 4 
billion dollars.‘ 


? For an account of earlier approaches to the problem 
of restoring intra-European trade, as well as for an intro- 
duction to the principles of Epu, see BULLETIN of May 1, 
1950, p. 681. 

The membership in Erv is identical with that in Orc 
and includes Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Iceland, Luxembourg, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Free Territory of Trieste, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom. 

*The position of any country with the Union is deter- 
mined on a cumulative basis; net surpluses or deficits 
in each month are added to or substracted from those 
for previous months. It is the cumulative position which, 
along with the gold-credit ratios and country quotas 
specified in the agreement, regulates the financial settle- 
ment which a member must make with the Union. 

*No individual quotas were allocated to Iceland ana 
Trieste, which are members of the sterling area and 
Italian monetary area respectively. 
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Ratio of Gold Payments to Credit Extension 


A country which is running a deficit with the 
Union is extended 100 percent credit by the Union 
as long as its cumulative deficit does not exceed 
20 percent of its quota. If the deficit rises above 
this level, however, the member must settle in gold 
from 20 to 80 percent of this deficit, depending 
on the size of the deficit in relation to its quota. 
Members that are cumulative creditors in their 
European accounts extend credit to the Union to 
cover in full any surplus up to 20 percent of their 
quota; for any surplus above this amount, they 
receive payment in gold from the Union equal 
to one-half of the surplus and extend credit for the 
other half. If a member exceeds its quota as a 
debtor, it must settle the deficit beyond its quota 
fully in gold. Oxrc must take special decisions 
to determine the terms of settlement for members 
which exceed their quota as creditors. 

The ratio of gold payments to credit extension 
was designed to provide incentives for both credi- 
tor and debtor countries to bring their intra- 
European trade as a whole into a reasonable 
balance. For example, when a country is in a 
debtor position, the obligation to cover an increas- 
ing part of its deficit in gold or dollars serves as 
an incentive for corrective measures. 

Apart from whatever credit is provided under 
the quotas, initial balances were made available 
on the books of the Union as grants or loans to 
countries judged to be “structural” debtors, or, 
generally speaking, those faced with the prospect 
of persistent deficits in their trade. Similarly, 
countries considered to be in a strong intra-Euro- 
pean payments position made special grants to the 
Union. Austria, Greece, Iceland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Turkey were allotted initial (credit) 
balances, while the United Kingdom, Sweden, and 
Belgium made grants to the Union. The United 
States made a portion of its dollar aid to the latter 
countries conditional on their extending such 
grants to the Union.’ 

The United States also provided the Eru work- 
ing capital fund of $350 million which has been 
available to meet the demands on the Union in 
settling the accounts of members. The provisions 
for gold payments to the Union as compared with 
those for gold payments by the Union are such that 
it may be called upon to pay out at a particular 
settlement more gold than it has received. The 
use of the initial balances made available to pro- 
spective debtors also tends to require the Union 
to pay out in gold more than it receives since the 


*For four of the countries (Austria, Greece, Iceland, 
and Turkey) facing persistent Epu deficits and lacking 
adequate means for making payments or repaying credits 
to Epu, the U.S. has made available special aid resources 
which are used to settle their deficits with the Union. 
Austria and Greece, which are not granted access to the 
credit facilities of the Union, settle deficits with the Union 
fully in gold. 
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Schedule of Gold Payments and Credits for Settling Surpluses and Deficits With EPU 





Creditors | Debtors 





Surplus or deficit as percentage of quota 


Receive gold 


Grant credit to| Pay gold to | Receive credit 
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(Source: Orec, European Payments Union: First Annual Report of the Managing Board.) 


grants to the Union by prospective creditors did 
not fully offset them. 

Other important features of the Ervu agreement 
provide under certain circumstances for the use 
in Epv settlements of the trade balances between 
members which were outstanding (and unfunded) 
at the time the Union became effective and for 
regular clearing of payments between Eru mem- 
bers and countries which are not members of the 
Erv but which are within the “monetary area” 
of a member.’ Both of these provisions affect 
particularly the relation of the United Kingdom 
to the Union, because, at the inception of the Erv, 
other European countries held substantial sterling 
balances and because many important trading 
countries, such as Australia, India, and Ceylon, 
are members of the sterling area. The payments 
balances between Eru members and the sterling 
area as a whole, therefore, are settled through 
Britain’s account in Erv and within the British 

uota. 

The Bank for International Settlements (Basel, 
Switzerland), as agent for the Union, determines 
the payments position of the members at the end 
of each month on the basis of reports from the 
Central Banks of the member countries and the 
manner in which surpluses and deficits should be 
settled in accordance with the Epru agreement. 
The managing board of seven members, appointed 
by the Council of Orrc, supervises the execution 
of the agreement. A representative of the United 
States attends the sessions of the board as an 
observer. 





* When such balances are used for settling net deficits 
with Epu, they are customarily described as “existing 
resources.” Net surpluses and deficits are first adjusted 
to take account of the use of existing resources, initial 
balances, or both before arriving at the “accounting” 
surplus or deficit, which is settled by gold payment and 
credits as shown in table. 
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Objectives and Accomplishments 


Underlying the rather complex technical pro- 
visions of Epvu are general policy objectives of 
great importance both to the European members 
and to the United States. Epu was designed 
to promote a freer flow of trade within Europe, 
to reduce the incentive for European countries to 
apply remaining trade and payments restrictions 
in a discriminatory manner, and to assist the mem- 
ber nations in making the transition which would 
be required at the conclusion of the European Re- 
covery Program. The members also hoped that 
it would stimulate a degree of specialization in 
trade and production which would encourage efli- 
cient producers within Europe and in this way 
promote the earning and conserving of dollars 
necessary for a return to the general converti- 
bility of currencies. In addition, it was contem- 
plated that a mechanism like Erv, by providing 
a framework for closer coordination of monetary 
and fiscal policies and for the lowering of trade 
barriers, would provide a stimulus toward fur- 
ther political and economic integration within 
Europe. 

Despite the strains on the European economy 
and on Ervu stemming from the urgent accelera- 
tion of defense efforts after Korea, Eru has a 
record of considerable achievement in meeting its 
objectives. The establishment of the Union, with 
its system of multilateral payments, virtually 
eliminated the financial incentive for govern- 
ments to restrict trade with other Eru members 
in a bilateral or discriminatory manner. As a 
result, Erpu has undoubtedly tended to encourage 
reliance on the more efficient producers within 
Europe and to discourage the establishment and 
expansion of those which are less efficient. 

he Epv system of multilateral compensation, 
moreover, has permitted a substantial expansion 
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in the volume of intra-European trade with a very 
modest use of gold reserves, outside assistance, 
and credit extension. During the first 19 months 
of operations under Epv, total imports and ex- 
ports of the members were roughly 30 billion dol- 
lars. This volume of trade would be equivalent to 
an annual rate of over 18 billion dollars as com- 
pared with an estimated 12 billion dollar volume in 
1949. os bilateral surpluses and deficits of 
the Ervu members in this period totaled about 6 
billion dollars, of which 75 percent, or 4.5 billion 
dollars, was cleared by the automatic multilateral 
offsetting of the surpluses and deficits accruing 
within accounting periods, and by the operation of 
the cumulative principle in offsetting surpluses in 
one month against deficits in an earlier month. 
Part of the remaining 1.5 billion dollars was settled 
by the use of existing resources, of special re- 
sources provided by the United States to certain 
debtor countries, and of initial balances, but the 
major portion of the settlement was by the gold 
payments and credit extension provided for under 
the country quotas, or agreed upon for members 
exceeding their quotas. 

U.S. dollar assistance associated with this vol- 
ume of intra-European transactions—including 
“conditional” aid, special resources to intra- 
European debtors, the actual use of the capital 
fund contributed by the United States, and a 
special payment to the United Kingdom to com- 
pensate for sterling used in Epv settlements— 
amounted to $431 million or 7 percent of the 
6 billion dollar total. By comparison with the 
system for clearing intra-European payments 
which preceded Epv, it can be demonstrated that 
the value of intra-European trade which has taken 
place under Erv is very large in relation to the 
value of foreign exchange reserves or of U.S. aid 
employed in effecting the necessary international 
settlements. 

With respect to the removal of restrictions on 
trade, the Epu made possible the adoption by the 
Orec of a Code of Trade Liberalization which, in 
addition to establishing the principle of nondis- 
crimination in intra-European trade, provided for 
the progressive removal of quantitative restric- 
tions on trade among its members. The Orrc 
members have accepted an obligation to remove 
such restrictions on commodities comprising 
75 percent of their private imports from other 
Orec members in a base year (1948). Although 
this level of liberalization has not been universally 
achieved, and from time to time member countries 
have had to retract measures of liberalization 
after they were instituted, nearly all countries 
have made considerable progress, and some have 
liberalized substantially more than 75 percent of 
their trade. 

The functioning of the Erv has been closely 
associated, moreover, with European progress 
toward economic integration and political federa- 
tion. As a result of the examination of the Eru 
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positions of various countries by the managing 
board and by Oerrc, and their recommendations 
based on this examination, the Union has assumed 
an unprecedented role in guiding the national and 
international financial practices of its members. 
In this connection, it is noteworthy that the 
managing board takes decisions on a majority 
basis, and that, with certain exceptions, these de- 
cisions are binding on all the Epu members. The 
reduction of international barriers to trade and 
invisible transactions under the Orec Code of 
Trade Liberalization is also considered as a major 
step toward a single European market, free from 
national restrictions. 

The contribution of the Epu toward a return to 
full multilateral trade and the general converti- 
bility of currencies is more difficult to evaluate. 
Although this objective has obviously not been 
achieved, world events such as the sharp rise in 
commodity prices after Korea and the accelera- 
tion of armaments programs have been decisive 
in determining the progress of European nations 
in this direction. In discussing the Erv objective 
of encouraging financial independence and the 
transition to a sound and stable pattern of world- 
wide commercial and financial relations, the man- 
aging board of the Epu made the following com- 
ments in its First Annual Report :7 


The crucial question for the satisfactory operation of 
the Union, or of any other payments system, including a 
system of full convertibility, is to what extent the mem- 
ber has been able to achieve and maintain internal and 
external equilibrium. It was hoped that the automatic 
incentives and checks built into the Agreement, together 
with the counsel and advice of the Organisation [the 
Orec] to its members, through the various organs estab- 
lished for this purpose, including the Managing Board as 
well as the other Committees of the Organisation, would 
tend to influence the policy of members and lead them to 
follow courses of action which would maintain their equi- 
librium. The experience of the first year in this matter 
is not without hopeful signs. Assistance or counsel has 
been given to many members, both debtors and creditors, 
with a view to averting extreme positions and consequent 
difficulties; in many of these cases, whether or not be- 
cause of the intervention of the Organisation or of the 
appreciation by members of their obligations under the 
Agreement, there has recently been a reversal of the pre- 
vious tendencies which were working against the achieve- 
ment of equilibrium; or at least a halt has been called. 


Problems and Prospects 


Despite the progress under the Erv agreement, 
many aspects of intra-European commercial and 
financial relations still require improvement, and 
certain stresses in the operation of the Erv itself 
should be resolved if it is to continue to function 
effectively. Thus, although progress has been 
made in freeing trade from quantitative restric- 
tions, both the United Kingdom and France have 
recently (since the report of the managing board, 
cited above) been undergoing acute payments dif- 





™Oxrrc, European Payments Union: First Annual Re- 
port of the Managing Board, Paris, August 1951, p. 35. 
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ficulties which have led them to reimpose certain 
trade restrictions temporarily. This retrogres- 
sion in the position of the two largest trading 
countries within the Erv has raised various prob- 
lems in connection with the Epvu’s resources and 
has also tended to discourage further progress 
under the program for liberalizing trade. 

Bilateral dealing and discrimination in the ad- 
ministration of trade controls within the Epu area 
still occur even though the need for this type of 
control as a means of regulating the balance of 
payments has been virtually eliminated. The re- 
maining practices of this type are motivated prin- 
cipally by the desire to secure a bargaining 
advantage either in the procurement of scarce ma- 
terials or in selling particular commodities for 
which the demand is weak. In attempting to en- 
courage increased Belgian imports from the Epu 
area, as one means of reducing the continuing sur- 
plus of Belgium beyond its quota, the Ozec has 
concurred in Belgian efforts to divert imports from 
the United States to European sources through 
the use of restrictions on trade with the dollar 
area. In the view of the United States, these Bel- 
gian restrictions are in conflict with various inter- 
national obligations which the Belgians have 
undertaken, and represent a step away from the 
goal of a more liberal pattern of world trade. 

Principal institutional problems affecting the 
ability of the Erv to continue to function effec- 
tively concern the adequacy of the convertible 
assets for the purpose of making the necessary 
gold payments to members after June 30, 1952, 
and the terms for settlements with extreme credi- 
tors once they have exhausted their quotas. The 
managing board of the Erv considers that the 
Union’s convertible assets should be strengthened 
to promote its effective functioning. The United 
States believes that the Epu members will be able 
to deal with this problem from their own resources 
and does not contemplate at this time any further 
United States contribution to the Eru capital 
fund. The Oxrrc Council has requested the Eru 
managing board to reconsider its analysis of the 
additional assets required and to make proposals 
on increasing them. 

The relation of extreme creditors to the Union 
is especially acute in the case of Belgium, which 
has far exceeded its quota as a creditor, but has 
continued to settle its surpluses with Erv partially 
through the extension of credit to the Union. 
Belgium does not wish, after June 30, to make 
additional credit available to the Union beyond 
the amount it will have extended by that time 
and, in the meantime, has been restricting its ex- 
ports to the Erv area in order to limit its surplus. 
A decision by the Erv to settle any Belgian sur- 
plus fully in gold or dollars, however, might result 
in a serious drain on the Ervu’s convertible assets. 
The managing board is currently formulating 
proposals for dealing with this problem. 
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The European nations, convinced that the Erv 
has been of great benefit to their trade and their 
economies, believe that the alternative to its con- 
tinuation under the present circumstances would 
be a reversion to an extremely restrictive form of 
bilateral bargaining and discrimination in their 
intra-European trade relations. Such a reversion 
not only would jeopardize the remarkable eco- 
nomic recovery which has taken place in Europe 
since the war but also would hinder the transfer 
among the European nations of commodities and 
military equipment essential to the strengthening 
of the common defense. 

The United States encouraged the formation 
of the Erv in order to support objectives vital to 
European recovery. Now the Ervu has assumed 
added significance as a mechanism which facili- 
tates those economic transactions within Europe 
necessary for the current intensive building of 
military defenses in the free world. Our Gov- 
ernment continues to maintain a keen interest in 
the development of the Eru and welcomes the 
recent action by the Orec Council as evidence of 
European determination to provide for the effec- 
tive operation of the Union during this crucial 
period. 


© Mr. Boochever, author of the above article, is 
an economist in the Office of European Regional 
Affairs. 


Procedure for Travel 
In Iron Curtain Countries 


The Department of State announced on May 1 
that it was taking additional steps to warn Ameri- 
can citizens of the risks of travel in Iron Curtain 
countries by stamping all passports not valid for 
travel in those countries unless specifically en- 
dorsed by the Department of State for such travel. 

In making this announcement, the Department 
emphasized that this procedure in no way forbids 
American travel to those areas. It contemplates 
that American citizens will consult the Depart- 
ment or the consulates abroad to ascertain the dan- 
gers of traveling in countries where acceptable 
standards of protection do not prevail and that, 
if no objection is perceived, the travel may be 
authorized. 

All new passports will be stamped as follows: 


THIS PASSPORT IS NOT VALID FOR TRAVEL TO ALBANIA, 
BULGARIA, CHINA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, HUNGARY, PO- 
LAND, RUMANIA OR THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS UNLESS SPECIFICALLY ENDORSED UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AS BEING 
VALID FOR SUCH TRAVEL 


All outstanding passports, which are equally 
subject to the restriction, will be so endorsed as 
occasion permits. 
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U.K. Protests Against Increased U.S. Use 


Of Trade Agreement Escape Clauses 


PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press April 30] 


Last week some of you asked about the British 
note on possible action by the United States to 
impose trade restrictions under the escape clauses 
of our trade agreements. This note was received 
in the Department on April 10 and was later pub- 
lished by the British Embassy on April 18. 

Now, most of our trade agreements, including 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, con- 
tain a clause saying that tariff concessions :nay be 
withdrawn under certain conditions if necessary 
to prevent serious injury to a domestic industry. 
The British note points to a substantial increase 
in the number of applications which U.S. produc- 
ers have made to the Tariff Commission for the 
use of this clause. The British concern is that, 
if this clause should be applied loosely whenever 
there is a material increase in competition from 
imports, it would have a serious effect on the ability 
of the United Kingdom and other countries to earn 
dollars. Increased dollar earnings are necessary 
if they are to lessen their dependence on grant aid 
from the United States and to carry their share of 
the military burden. 

The Department would agree that the escape 
clause should not be resorted to lightly and that 
in the trade agreements that we have made with 
other governments it was understood that the use 
of these provisions would be confined to cases of 

enuinely serious injury to domestic industry 
iowkce rom our trade commitments. Clearly the 
application of loose standards in this field would 
undo much of what has been accomplished under 
the Trade Agreements Program.’ 

If we and our partners in the free world are to 
build the kind of economic and military strength 
we need for cur security, we must all cooperate 
to reduce and minimize the barriers to trade 
between us. 


For text of a report on trade agreement escape ciauses, 
prepared for the President by the Trade Agreements 
Committee, see BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1952, p. 143. 
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BRITISH AIDE MEMOIRE OF APRIL 9 
Applications under Article 7 of the Trade Agree- 


ments EKatension Act 


In recent months there has been a most disturb- 
ing increase in the number of applications for re- 
lief under Section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951. Among those which di- 
rectly affect important United Kingdom export 
trade are those relating to motor bicycles and 
parts, bicycles and parts, certain chinaware, to- 
bacco pipes and wood screws. 


2. These cases and others which affect the United 
Kingdom less, are still at the stage of investiga- 
tion or hearing. Recommendations have not yet 
been made by the Tariff Commission. It is ob- 
viously premature to assume that relief will be 
granted in the cases now under review but in the 
light of the decisions reached in respect of fur felt 
hats and hatters’ fur,? there are obviously grounds 
for anxiety, and it may, therefore, not be too early 
to bring the following considerations to the at- 
tention of the State Department. 


3. The United States market has never been an 
easy one for the goods of other countries. Large 
as it is, it is extremely well-supplied in most cases 
by domestic producers who pride themselves in 
being among the most efficient in the world. Since 
the last war a great deal of effort has been ex- 
pended, both by the Government of the United 
Kingdom and indeed by the United States Ad- 
ministration, to persuade exporters in the United 
Kingdom to cultivate the United States market. 
It has appeared both to the United Kingdom and 
to the United States Governments, that it was 
essential, for both economic and political reasons, 
that the dependence of the United Kingdom on 
external aid should be ended as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It has long been clear that deplorable re- 
strictions on international trade could be avoided 
only if the United Kingdom were able greatly to 
increase its dollar earnings. It has been clear, 
also, that the power of the United Kingdom to be 


? Ibid., Jan. 21, 1952, p. 96. 
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an effective ally, strong both militarily and eco- 
nomically, was threatened by the difficulty in bal- 
ancing its external, and particularly its dollar, 
account. 

4. In earning dollars the United Kingdom, more 
perhaps than any other country, must rely on in- 
creasing sales in the United States of manufac- 
tured goods in direct competition with United 
States industry. British manufacturers and ex- 
porters, in spite of the temptation of higher profits 
in easier markets, have responded to the challenge. 
They have neither sought nor been given assistance 
which would render “unfair” the competition they 
offer the United States producers, and such success 
as they have had has been hard won. They are 
perturbed by the mounting evidence that any 
marked success in selling their goods in the United 
States will be countered by applications from 
United States industry for further protection and 
the fear that some at least of these applications 
may be granted. This feeling is not confined to 
the trades in which applications have already been 
made, but is very wileaneeh so that it becomes 
a question whether, should the fears prove to be 
justified, the United Kingdom effort to pay its 
way by earning dollars on a fair competitive er 
can be maintained. Should it fail, the economic 
policies of the United States as well as of the 
United Kingdom would be frustrated, and the 
ability of the United Kingdom to play its 
necessary part in the Western alliance would be 
weakened. 

5. These considerations, although they apply with 
particular force to the United Kingdom, apply 
also to other European countries. In their mem- 
orandum of January, 1952, the Italian Embassy 
argued this matter among others with great force 
and conviction,’ and the United Kingdom would 
endorse what was said on it there. 

6. It is not disputed that the withdrawal of tariff 
concessions under an “Escape Clause” procedure 
may very occasionally and in certain special cir- 
cumstances be justified ; and it is in fact recognised 
in Article XIX of the Garr that participating 
countries are free to withdraw tariff concessions 
included in the schedules to the Garr if, as a re- 
sult of unforeseen developments and of the effect 
of obligations under the Garr, products are im- 


* Ibid., Apr. 28, 1952, p. 660. 
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ported in such increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to domestic producers. 

7. If, however, the purpose of the tariff nego- 
tiations conducted under the Garr is not to be de- 
feated, it is of the greatest importance that the 
provisions of Article XTX should be invoked only 
in cases where increased imports are causing or 
threatening undoubtedly serious injury to domes- 
tic producers and where the other conditions laid 
down in the Garr are also satisfied. Moreover, 
while this applies to action taken by any contract- 
ing party, it applies with special force to any sug- 
gestion that the United States Government should 
have resort to Article XIX. This is so for two 
reasons. First, if the contracting party which 
is the major creditor country in the world were 
to set an example of withdrawing tariff conces- 
sions whenever they revealed their effectiveness 
through more vigorous competition between the 
imported and the domestically produced product, 
it would be politically impossible for the Govern- 
ments of the debtor countries—which have their 
own internal vested interests to contend with—to 
withstand pressure to have recourse to Article 
XIX in order to free themselves from tariff com- 
mitments which were proving embarrassing. Sec- 
ondly, if any suggestions were to get about that the 
United States Government were prepared to apply 
any but the most rigorous standard of judgment to 
Escape Clause applications, the reliance which 
exporters in the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries could place on the continued application of 
United States tariff concessions would be so un- 
dermined that their will to make the special efforts 
and to take the added risks that are frequently 
necessary to increase their dollar-earning exports 
would be seriously impaired. In such cirecum- 
stances, the difficulties of the Governments con- 
cerned in playing their part in what must be a 
cooperative endeavour to redress the present un- 
balance in payments between the dollar and non- 
dollar areas would be gravely increased. That in 
turn could not but affect the ability and willing- 
ness of those Governments to cooperate with the 
United States in commercial and other policies. 


BrittsH Empassy, 
WasuinerTon, D. C. 
9th April, 1952 
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Economic Progress as a Source of Political Strength and Stability 


by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


Today, the economic aspects of our foreign 
policy are intimately interwoven with our poljti- 
cal and security objectives. In strengthening the 
structure of the free world and building toward a 
durable peace, failure to build strength on the 
economic front would represent fatal negligence. 
Yet we have often tended to think of international 
trade as a matter of concern only to the traders 
themselves and have sometimes failed to see its 
vital relationship to the other major elements in 
our foreign policy program. You who are espe- 
cially concerned with imports are making a vital 
contribution to the security and economic health 
of the free world. 

Since 1934, when Secretary of State Hull pro- 
posed, and Congress enacted, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program, American policy has been 
devoted to expansion of trade and opposed to trade 
restrictions. We have not stood alone in this po- 
sition. In the planning for the postwar world, 
freeing world trade from restrictive barriers was 
one of the foundation stones. In the lend-lease 
agreements, the charters and articles establishing 
agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and the International Monetary Fund, 
in the Anglo-American Financial Agreement, and 
in the bilateral agreements of the Marshall Plan, 
the concept of expanding the flow of trade on a 
nondiscriminatory basis was clearly set forth as 
a common objective of the major trading nations 
of the world. 

One might be led to believe, from the propa- 
ganda about the Moscow Economic Conference, 
that expansion of trade was another new Russian 





1 Address made before the National Council of American 
Importers, Inc., at New York, N.Y., on Apr. 24 and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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invention. But the free world’s record is clear 
and long in this field. It is a record of genuine 
action, not of lip-service. The negotiation of 
trade agreements, especially the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, has greatly reduced 
tariff barriers both here and abroad and has lim- 
ited the scope of trade barriers of all kinds. The 
European trade liberalization program under the 
auspices of the Ozec and the Erv has been a direct 
attack upon the problem in Western Europe. The 
Schuman Plan has as its central objective, the free 
flow of coal and steel within the six member coun- 
tries. And even the recent Commonwealth meet- 
ing of Finance Ministers, while considering an 
increase in import restrictions to protect the dwin- 
dling gold and dollar assets of the sterling area 
countries, reaffirmed the convertibility of sterling 
and the expansion of trade as fundamental, long- 
run objectives. 

Given this apparently favorable environment, 
why has there not been a greater trade expansion ? 
The chief reason lies, I believe, in the relatively 
low level of production outside the United States, 
and especially in Western Europe, which has been 
a dominant factor in the world economic picture 
during the postwar period. After all, the ex- 
change of goods requires, in the first instance, the 
availability of goods for sale. 


Economic Programs Aid World Conditions 


During these years, therefore, governmental bar- 
riers to trade have been strongly reinforced by the 
limitations of the world economic conditions. 
American postwar economic policy has been di- 
rected in large part to these very world condi- 
tions. The purpose of the Marshall Plan was the 
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economic recovery of Europe, centered largely on 
facilitating increases in output and productivity. 
The purpose of the Point Four Program is the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped areas, 
again with special emphasis on increasing pro- 
duction. 

These programs have had their effect, and their 
influence will continue to increase. Before the de- 
fense programs in the various countries began to 
retard temporarily the processes of economic ex- 
pansion of civilian goods, it had become clear that 
we were reaching a point where some of the eco- 
nomic limitations on trade were beginning to be 
overcome. The policies of lower trade barriers 
and of increased economic productivity were at 
last beginning to bear fruit. For the first time, 
we were beginning to be faced with the specific 
consequences of these policies, so far as our own 
economy is concerned. They are coming out of 
the area of theory into the area of fact. And so, 
once more one hears the question, Do we really 
want an expansion in foreign trade? 

I am not a prophet, but I can see shadows in the 
crystal ball. They do not constitute a real pattern, 
but without too much exercise of the imagination, 
they can be interpreted as storm warnings for the 
future of trade. They worry me and they should 
worry you. The policies of the last eighteen years, 
now that they are actually leading to increased 
trade, are being challenged. Some of the doubts 
are raised by decisions of public policy, and some 
by the increasing demands by various special-in- 
terest groups for governmental action to provide 
greater protection against foreign competition. 

Let us look at some current policies of govern- 
ments. I shall distinguish between Government 
actions which fall within the orbit of Government 
policy intended to be in the general interest and 
those which may be the reflection of private pres- 
sures. 

Let me start at once by saying that I do not in- 
clude quota arrangements, based upon balance-of- 
payments necessity, as representing policy de- 
cisions that international trade should, as a matter 
of principle, be limited to a particular quantity. I 
would distinguish between quotas used to protect 
a domestic industry and those to protect gold and 
foreign exchange reserves. In this latter case, the 
quotas are intended to allocate the import trade 
within a total which is limited by the amount of 
foreign exchange which happens to be available. 
The recent extension of quota restrictions by the 
United Kingdom, various Commonwealth coun- 
tries, and France are of this type. They are ne- 
cessities not wanted by the countries concerned, 
and are clearly thought of as temporary. 


Pro and Con of Trade Restrictions 


But there are trade restrictions which reflect 
declared public policies. First are those which 
are related to so-called national planning. Trade 
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controls may be used as a means of encouraging 
a national plan of development. In many coun- 
tries, plans for industrialization are used to justify 
“infant industry” protection. This is an old fa- 
miliar. Perhaps it can be justified to encourage 
conception and to encourage survival during the 
hazardous period of infancy. But there is real 
danger when new industries follow the strictly 
nonbiological principle of “once an infant, always 
an infant.” Our own chemicals industry is a case 
at point, where the incidence of the tariff rates is 
in many cases well over 100 percent, and in some 
may be as high as 200 and 300 percent. 

Trade controls are also used in some countries 
to diversify their economies by discouraging ex- 
ports in the raw material stage and encouraging 
exports after some degree of processing. Or they 
may be used to achieve greater domestic produc- 
tion of food and other necessities because of future 
uncertainty as to outside supplies. 

There are also the situations where interference 
with foreign trade is used to enforce some do- 
mestic policy or program. This is clearly illus- 
trated in the United States in the field of agricul- 
ture. Our domestic policy is to protect the farmer 
by supporting agricultural prices as parity may 
require. Since such a policy may at times result 
in maintaining our agricultural prices above world 
prices, there is the possibility that agricultural 
commodities will flow into the United States in 
abnormal quantities, and we will find ourselves 
helping to support agriculture in other countries 
as well. Consequently, our domestic agricultural 
policy can bring about a series of restrictions on 
imports designed to hold down the cost of the 
domestic program. 

These various cases of public policy restrictions 
are often contrary to the objectives of expanding 
trade, even though they are undertaken to achieve 
other public policy objectives. 


Controlling Factors of Restricting Imports 


Turning to the second source of trade restric- 
tions, namely, those imposed to satisfy special- 
interest groups, I think we all should be greatly 
concerned with the significant increase in the 
United States in the demands which such groups 
have been making for protection from foreign 
imports. 

As I pointed out earlier, we have had a long 
period of automatic protection in many fields, 
During the past 10 years, our own production has 
expanded at a time when many historical foreign 
sources have been unable to produce any substan- 
tial quantities for export. The revival of these 
foreign competitors, and we have hardly heard 
from Japan as yet, has brought forth cries of 
threatened injury from an increasing number of 
special groups, many of whom have themselves 
expanded during recent years to fill a domestic 
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demand formerly met by foreign producers. I 
need not comment to you about section 104, where- 
by the Defense Production Act was made the ve- 
hicle for restricting the importation of cheese, on 
the grounds that foreign cheese is a threat “to the 
security and economic interests of the United 
States.” But, there have been two cases under 
the escape clauses of the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram where protective action was approved by the 
Tariff Commission and the President, one on hat- 
ter’s fur and the other relating to hat bodies, and 
a temporary restriction in the form of a fee has 
been imposed on the imports of certain almonds 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. The list of escape clause applications is 
steadily increasing, and now includes jeweled 
watches, motorcycles and parts, blue-mold cheese, 
wood screws, spring clothespins, ground-fish fil- 
lets, garlic, bicycles and parts, glacéd cherries, 
bonito and tuna fish, certain types of china, to- 
bacco pipes, dried figs, estrogenic compound, and 
whiting. This comes at a time when the economic 
recovery of other free world countries is not yet 
complete and there is every reason to expect the 
list to expand. 

I am not criticizing these industries for seeking 
protection. That is their privilege and their right. 
I am citing them to illustrate how widespread is 
the belief that foreign goods will force American’ 
producers out of business, and the demand that 
the Government provide protection against foreign 
competition. Measured against national yard- 
sticks of U.S. production or foreign trade, the 
economic significance of the foregoing industries, 
and therefore of the protection which they seek, 
does not loom large. But this is not the real meas- 
ure. If American practice becomes that of re- 
stricting imports whenever they begin to increase 
even slightly, and other countries also follow the 
same pattern, the possibility of expansion of trade 
is destroyed. 

I have been outlining one side of the picture. 
The threats of restriction seem ominous, but there 
are good signs, too. Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program, tariffs on imports into the 
United States have been lowered at least one-half 
on the average from the extremely high rates im- 
posed by the Tariff Act of 1930. Administrative 
steps have been taken to ease the procedural diffi- 
culties of entry so far as possible, and the Custom 
Simplification Bill has passed the House. Last 
year’s imports into the United States nearly 
reached $11 billion and broke all records, although 
we must in honesty admit that this figure was 
achieved by a physical volume of imports only 44 
percent above that of 1936-38, at an average price 
three times the prewar level. The real challenge 
is one of the future rather than the present, but it 
does force us to take a fresh look at our policies. 

What, therefore, should our policy be? First, 
let me put the problem in its immediate setting. 
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The United States is an exporting nation. We 
are organized to sell abroad. Last year, we ex- 
ported the equivalent of nearly one out of every 
two bushels of wheat harvested, one out of every 
three bales of cotton picked, every fourth pound 
of tobacco produced, and about one out of every 
seven pounds of prunes dried. Our movies and 
our manufactured-goods industries have large 
foreign markets. In fact, most U.S. producers 
have an interest one way or another in the export 
market. 

The United States is a creditor nation. Private 
investors hold foreign securities, many of our 
corporations have foreign branches or subsidi- 
aries, and the Government itself is a large for- 
eign creditor. In fact, foreign obligations to 
agencies of the U.S. Government as of today ex- 
ceed $10 billion. These not only bear inter- 
est, but the principal amounts must be repaid to 
us at varying dates in the future. And a creditor 
can only be a successful creditor when the debtor 
is able to meet his obligations on time and in full. 

Bearing in mind that we are an exporting and 
a creditor nation, consider the fact that in the 
last 30 years, our exports have exceeded our im- 
ports in every single year. Last year, the gap 
was $4 billion. From 1945 through 1951 it totalled 
$31 billion. Many elements have contributed to 
balancing our foreign accounts in the past. In 
the last 30 years, important parts have been played 
by foreign securities sold in the United States, by 
the receipt of gold, and by the granting of foreign 
aid by the Government. While the situation can 
be affected in the future by developments such as 
expanding tourist trade or increased private for- 
eign investments (which help while they are be- 
ing made even though they create a new problem 
thereafter) there really seem to be only three 
basic alternatives: (1) we can decide to reduce 
the payments which foreign countries make to us 
by reducing our exports or by accepting default 
on payments on the loans which we have made; 
(2) we can continue meeting the balance with 
grant funds from the public treasury; or (3) we 
can take our payment in the form of imports of 
goods and services. The first solution takes it out 
of the producer for export and the taxpayer; the 
second takes it out of the taxpayer; the third 
increases the competition for the American con- 
sumers’ dollar. One thing is certain, that unless 
we continue to meet the gap with public assistance, 
either exports will drop and loans will go into de- 
fault, or imports will have to increase. 

Present developments suggest that the fears of 
foreign competition may be effective in checking 
efforts to expand any competitive imports, in 
which case the producer for export, the taxpayer, 
and the consumer will all suffer. The consumer 
deserves at least one brief mention. His and her 
interest is obviously in having the widest choice of 
goods available at the lowest possible price. As 
among these various alternatives, I certainly 
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would cast my vote for permitting foreign coun- 
tries to pay their way by sending us goods. 

I am not talking about flooding the American 
market with foreign goods. Our own gross na- 
tional product is over $325 billion per year. It 
has increased $100 billion in the last 5 years. In 
many lines, the present percentages supplied by 
foreign producers are well below the prewar pro- 
portions. What are small percentages to us, are 
often of tremendous importance to other countries. 

Every time we take action to restrict the imports 
of some specific commodity, we do much more than 
affect a limited and special situation. It creates 
fears in the hearts of all those endeavoring to sell 
in the American market that, if they are at all 
successful, similar restrictive action will be taken 
against them. What may appear to be an unim- 
portant action, when measured against the vast 
scale of our total economic picture, can lead to 
consequences of wide significance. We create 
grave uncertainty as to the prospects of doing 
business with the United States, and undermine 
our leadership in the world in the economic field. 

But it is not enough to consider foreign trade 
merely in terms of the character of our balance of 
payments. If one is considering the problem in 
isolation, perhaps that is where attention should 
be focused. But the moment that foreign trade 
is viewed in a broader setting, it is clear that we 
should strive for the same goal in this field as we 
have for our own economy itself—expansion. The 
purpose of economic activity is to provide goods 
and services to satisfy human wants. The basic 
economic goal is a higher standard of living. Our 
national progress has been made by technology 
plus capital to apply it, and by buying and selling 
in a wide market. 

Our economic policies and programs with re- 
spect to other countries are also aimed at higher 
standards of living in the interest of political and 
economic stability and progress. This rests upon 
two basic requirements—that more goods be pro- 
duced and that there be some way whereby these 
goods can be exchanged for other goods. 


Creating a Flexible Economic Foreign Policy 


These principles underlie European recovery as 
envisaged in the Marshall Plan. Similarly, the 
Point Four Program for economic development 
makes very little sense in a world of highly re- 
stricted trade. Economic progress can be made 
much more rapidly with a relatively free exchange 
of goods than if each country tries to operate a 
Robinson Crusoe economy. Restriction in one 
country leads to restriction elsewhere; discrimi- 
nation breeds discrimination. 

Our interest in economic progress in other coun- 
tries is partly economic, in expanding markets for 
our producers and expanding sources of goods 
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for our markets. Recent studies make it clear that 
we are entering an era where the requirements for 
raw materials will greatly increase. Much of the 
expansion of raw material production will be in 
areas which in turn have a demand for our capital 
goods. This will help, but we cannot solve the 
basic economic problem entirely by means of trade 
in noncompetitive goods, nor would this be a 
healthy thing for us to attempt. More important 
to note is the historical fact that the largest vol- 
umes of trade have been among the most advanced 
countries. I am sure that this fact has been part 
of the explanation for their advancement, includ- 
ing our own. 

Our interest in economic progress in other coun- 
tries is partly economic. It is also political. The 
defense program is no stronger than the economic 
foundation upon which it rests. The political 
strength and stability of each country is closely 
related to its rate of economic progress. 

This is the framework in which our economic 
foreign policy should be established. It must be 
related to our overall objectives, to the kind of 
world we hope to build, and to the various policies 
and programs upon which we are embarked. 

In a recent note to the U. S. Government, the 
Italian Government highlighted the immediacy 
of our trade-policy problem, observing that the 
imposition of restrictive trade measures by the 
United States “plays directly into the hands of 
that vocal minority of opinion which is swayed by 
Communist propaganda in Europe. As is known, 
the Communists noisily press their line that the 
Marshall Plan and other aid programs are not 
really meant to bring about the economic emanci- 
pation of Western Europe but to perpetuate their 
dependence on American bounty, and that Ameri- 
can aid programs are calculated to find additional 
outlets for domestic production, while barring the 
door to foreign products. The result is that a 
state of confusion and doubt is generated in the 
minds of some people—which is sedulously ex- 
ploited by the Communist minority for its own 
Oscar 

As a matter of fact, the basic objectives of our 
foreign policy are clear. We seek peace. We 
seek economic and social progress. And in that 
framework, I submit, we in the United States have 
no choice except to move forward as we have been 
doing for 18 years, striving to expand the world’s 
ability to produce and to establish conditions 
whereby these goods and services may be ex- 
changed within and among countries with relative 
freedom. Mr. Stimson once wrote, “The attitude 
of isolationism—political or economic—must die ; 
in all its many forms, the vain hope that we can 
live alone must be abandoned.” We have the op- 
portunity to demonstrate how right he was, in our 
trade policy of today and tomorrow. 
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General Ridgway Assumes 
SHAPE Command 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House April 28] 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway has been appointed 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, (mn) 
to replace General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. This appointment was made by the North 
Atlantic Council meeting in Paris. General 
Ridgway was nominated for this position by me 
in response to the unanimous request of the Coun- 
cil that I nominate an American officer for the 
post. General Ridgway’s appointment and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s release as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe will become effective approxi- 
mately June 1, 1952. 

I feel that General Ridgway is particularly 
well qualified to perform the duties of Supreme 
Commander. His service in the European theater 
in World War II and his leadership of the United 
Nations forces in Korea have been outstanding. 
His recent experience as Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Nations Command for Korea and as 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in Japan, 
have given him a broad background of interna- 
tional military responsibilities. General Ridg- 
way brings exceptional knowledge of present-day 
combat and of modern training needs and train- 
ing methods to the common task of preparing our 
collective forces for the defense of Europe. 

I have every confidence that General Ridgway 
will make an outstanding contribution to our com- 
mon defense efforts. 

In accordance with General Ridgway’s desires, 
I am continuing to make General Gruenther avail- 
able as Chief of Staff to Sacrur. General Alfred 
M. Gruenther has outstanding experience and 
abilities. He is thoroughly conversant in North 
Atlantic Treaty affairs and is well known to all 
of the Nato commanders. General Gruenther 
affords a continuity of staff leadership and plan- 
ning to Supreme Headquarters that is especially 
valuable at this time. 

I have every confidence that Generals Ridgway 
and Gruenther will make an outstanding team 
for our common defense effort. 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 30] 


I would like to congratulate General Ridgway 
on his appointment as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. I would like to add that I think 
all of the members and well-wishers of Nato are 
to be congratulated also. 

General Ridgway’s ability and gallantry as a 
military leader have been displayed both in Korea 
and in Europe. He does not come to Europe as 
a stranger, but as one who aided in its liberation 
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and formed firm friendships there. In the long- 
drawn-out peace negotiations in Korea, he has 
shown a patience and firmness which have won 
the highest praise. He has shown complete devo- 
tion to the ideals of collective security, which is the 
guiding principle of the United States in Europe, 
in Asia, and everywhere else on the globe. 

The free world is fortunate also that General 
Gruenther remains, at the request of General 
Ridgway, as his Chief of Staff. General Gruen- 
ther’s contribution to the security of Europe, to 
the accord between all who are most directly con- 
cerned in building this security, has been very 
great, and I am very happy that it is to continue. 


General Clark Assumes 
Far East and U.N. Commands 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House April 28] 


I am appointing Gen. Mark W. Clark to succeed 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway as Commander in Chief 
of the U.N. Command for Korea and as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Far East Command of 
the U.S. Armed Forces. 

In making this appointment, I want to empha- 
size that General Clark will continue the policies 
which have been so ably carried out by General 
Ridgway with regard to the U.N. action in Korea, 
including, if possible, the achievement of an 
honorable armistice. 


State of National 
Emergency Terminated 


A PROCLAMATION * 


Wauereas by Proclamation No. 2352 of September 8, 
1939, the President proclaimed the existence of a national 
emergency in connection with and to the extent necessary 
for the proper observance, safeguarding, and enforcing of 
the neutrality of the United States of America and the 
strengthening of our national defense within the limits 
of peace-time authorizations; and 

Wuereas by Proclamation No. 2487 of May 27, 1941, the 
President proclaimed the existence of an unlimited 
national emergency, requiring that the military, naval, 
air, and civilian defenses of this country be put on the 
basis of readiness to repel any and all acts or threats of 
aggression directed toward any part of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

WHEREAS acts of aggression against the United States of 
America by Axis Powers subsequently led to declarations 
by the Congress of the existence of states of war between 
the United States of America and Japan, Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria; and 

WHEREAS the state of war between the United States of 
America and Japan, which was the last of the aforesaid 
states of war still existing, was terminated by the coming 
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into force this day of the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
signed at San Francisco on September 8, 1951: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, do proclaim that the national 
emergencies declared to exist by the proclamations of 
September 8, 1939, and May 27, 1941, terminated this day 
upon the entry into force of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be construed to af- 
fect Proclamation No. 2914, issued by the President on 
December 16, 1950, declaring that world conquest by com- 
munist imperialism is_the goal of the forces of aggression 
that have been loosed upon the world, and proclaiming 
the existence of a national emergency requiring that the 
military, naval, air, and civilian defenses of this country 
be strengthened as speedily as possible to the end that we 
may be able to repel any and all threats against our 
national security and to fulfill our responsibilities in the 
efforts being made through the United Nations and other- 
wise to bring about lasting peace ; and nothing herein shall 
be construed to affect the continuation of the said emer- 
gency of September 8, 1939, as specified in the Emergency 
Powers Interim Continuation Act, approved April 14, 1952 
(Public Law 313—82d Congress) ,’? for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the use of property held under the Act of October 
14, 1940, ch. 862, 54 Stat. 1125, as amended. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-eighth day 
of April in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and seventy-sixth. 


[SEAL] 


U.S. Constitution, Not U.N. Charter, 
invalidates Alien Land Law 


On April 17, 1952, the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia handed down a decision in the case of Sei 
Fujii v. The State of California (88 Advance Cali- 
fornia Reports 817). This case, which has caused 
widespread public interest, has resulted in a de- 
cision which is of great significance in two re- 
spects. The court invalidated the California 
Alien Land Law on the ground that it ran afoul 
of the equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. The court also re- 
jected the reasoning of the lower court that the 
Land Law had been invalidated by certain provi- 
sions of the U.N. Charter. 

The California Alien Land Law of 1920 pro- 
vided in part that aliens ineligible to become citi- 
zens could not acquire real property in the State. 
Any property purchased in violation of the pro- 
visions of the law immediately and automatically 
would become the property of the State itself. 
The constitutionality of the Alien Land Law was 
upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of 
Porterfield v. Webb, 263 U.S. 225 (1923). Sub- 


*For the President’s letter requesting passage of this 
Act, see BULLETIN of Apr. 21, 1952, p. 641. 
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sequently, section 9 of this law, as well as provi- 
sions of other state laws of a similar character, 
have been declared unconstitutional by the 
country’s highest ¢ourt. 

The present case involved a Japanese alien, Sei 
Fujii, who purchased a piece of property in Cali- 
fornia in 1948. Fujii then brought an action in 
the Los Angeles County Superior Court for a de- 
claratory judgment that the provisions of the 
Alien Land Law had not effected a forfeiture of 
his property to the State. The Superior Court 
ruled that the Land Law was valid and that under 
its provisions Fujii’s property had escheated to the 
State. 

Fujii appealed, and the District Court of Ap- 
peal reversed the lower court.1. After drawing 
attention to the earlier U.S. Supreme Court cases 
upholding the constitutionality of the statute in 
question, the District Court of Appeal declared 
the statute invalid by virtue of the human rights 
provisions of the U.N. Charter (primarily articles 
55 and 56). Finding that the Land Law contra- 
vened the human rights provisions of the Charter, 
the court held that the law was invalid. 

The State of California, having lost in the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal, asked the Supreme Court of 
California for a review. By its decision of April 
17, 1952, the California Supreme Court affirmed 
the intermediate court’s decision, but rejected the 
reasoning of that court. 

Although the California Supreme Court split 
4-3 on the constitutional issues in the case, all 
seven justices agreed that the human rights pro- 
visions of the U. N. Charter did not operate of 
themselves to invalidate the Alien Land Law. 
Chief Justice Gibson, speaking for three justices, 
said: 


It is first contended that the land law has been invali- 
dated and superseded by the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter pledging the member nations to promote 
the observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without distinction as to race. Plaintiff relies on 
statements in the preamble and in Articles 1, 55 and 56 
of the Charter. 

It is not disputed that the charter is a treaty, and our 
federal Constitution provides that treaties made under 
the authority of the United States are part of the supreme 
law of the land and that the judges in every state are 
bound thereby. (U.S. Const., Art. VI.) A treaty, how- 
ever, does not automatically supersede local laws which 
are inconsistent with it unless the treaty provisions are 
self-executing. In the words of Chief Justice Marshall: 
A treaty is “to be regarded in courts of justice as equiva- 
lent to an act of the Legislature, whenever it operates of 
itself, without the aid of any legislative provision. But 
when the terms of the stipulation import a contract—when 
either of the parties engages to perform a particular act, 
the treaty addresses itself to the political, not the judicial 
departinent; and the Legislature must execute the con- 
tract, before it can become a rule for the court.” (Foster 
v. Neilson, (1829), 2 Pet. 253, 314.) 

In determining whether a treaty is self-executing courts 
look to the intent of the signatory parties as manifested 
by the language of the instrument, and, if the instrument 
is uncertain, recourse may be had to the circumstances 





*For the opinion of the District Court of Appeal, see 
Cong. Rec. of April 28, 1950, p. 6072. 
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surrounding its execution. [Citations.] In order for a 
treaty provision to be operative without the aid of imple- 
menting legislation and to have the force and effect of a 
statute, it must appear that the framers of the treaty 
intended to prescribe a rule that, standing alone, would 
be enforceable in the courts. [Citations.] 

It is clear that the provisions of the preamble and of 
Article 1 of the charter which are claimed to be in con- 
flict with the alien land law are not self-executing. ‘They 
state general purposes and objectives of the United Na- 
tions Organization and do not purport to impose legal 
obligations on the individual member nations or to create 
rights in private persons. It is equally clear that none 
of the other provisions relied on by plaintiff is self-execut- 
ing. Article 55 declares that the United Nations “shall 
promote ... universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion,” and in 
Article 56, the member nations “pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with the Organi- 
zation for the achievement of the purposes set forth in 
Article 55.” Although the member nations have obligated 
themselves to cooperate with the international organiza- 
tion in promoting respect for, and observance of, human 
rights, it is plain that it was contemplated that future 
legislative action by the several nations would be required 
to accomplish the declared objectives, and there is nothing 
to indicate that these provisions were intended to become 
rules of law for the courts of this country upon the ratifi- 
cation of the charter. 

The language used in Articles 55 and 56 is not the type 
customarily employed in treaties which have been held 
to be self-executing and to create rights and duties in 
individuals. ... 

* + * + * 


The provisions in the charter pledging cooperation in 
promoting observance of fundamental freedoms lack the 
mandatory quality and definiteness which would indicate 
an intent to create justiciable rights in private persons 
immediately upon ratification. Instead, they are framed 
as a promise of future action by the member nations. 
Secretary of State Stettinius, Chairman of the United 
States delegation at the San Francisco Conference where 
the charter was drafted, stated in his report to President 
Truman that Article 56 “pledges the various countries to 
cooperate with the organization by joint and separate 
action in the achievement of the economic and social ob- 
jectives of the organization without infringing upon their 
right to order their national affairs according to their own 
best ability, in their own way, and in accordance with 
their own political and economic institutions and 
processes.” 


Justice Schauer, speaking for the three dissent- 
ing justices, said that he agreed “that the United 
Nations Charter, as presently constituted and ac- 
cepted was not intended to, and does not, super- 
sede existing domestic legislation of the United 
States or of the several states or territories.” 

Chief Justice Gibson stated that the Charter 
provisions on human rights did not of themselves 
operate to invalidate State laws, but added: 


The humane and enlightened objectives of the United 
Nations Charter are, of course, entitled to respectful con- 
sideration by the courts and Legislatures of every member 
nation, since that document expresses the universal de- 
sire of thinking men for peace and for equality of rights 
and opportunities. The charter represents a moral com- 
mitment of foremost importance, and we must not permit 
the spirit of our pledge to be compromised or disparaged 
in either our domestic or foreign affairs. We are satisfied, 
however, that the charter provisions relied on by plain- 
tiff were not intended to supersede existing domestic legis- 
lation, and we cannot hold that they operate to invalidate 
the alien land law. 
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The Chief Justice and three of his colleagues 
were of the opinion that the Alien Land Law was 
invalid because of the provision of the 14th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution that no State shall 
“deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” As to the conten- 
tion that a reexamination of the constitutional is- 
sue was foreclosed by decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, the Chief Justice stated that these 
decisions “do not foreclose, but rather invite, 
further consideration of the constitutional issues 
which have been raised.” In particular, attention 
was drawn to the cases of Oyama v. California, 
332 U.S. 633 (1948), and Takahashi v. Fish and 
Game Commissioner, 334 U.S. 410 (1948), in the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and Namba v. McCourt, 204 
P, 2d 569 (1949) in the Oregon Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Gibson concluded his opinion as 
follows: 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, we have con- 
cluded that the constitutional theories upon which the 
Porterfield case was based are today without support and 
must be abandoned. The California alien land law is 
obviously designed and administered as an instrument for 
effectuating racial discrimination, and the most searching 
examination discloses no circumstances justifying classi- 
fication on that basis. There is nothing to indicate that 
those alien residents who are racially ineligible for citizen- 
ship possess characteristics which are dangerous to the 
legitimate interests of the state, or that they, as a class, 
might use the land for purposes injurious to public morals, 
safety or welfare. Accordingly, we hold that the alien 
land law is invalid as in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


West German To Receive 
Carl Schurz Centennial Grant 
[ Released to the press May 2] 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has informed the 
Department of State that it will award the Carl 
Schurz Centennial Grant to a West German news- 
man to be assigned to the Dispatch for 6 months 
as a regular reporter and special feature writer. 
A candidate will be selected jointly by the Office of 
the U.S. High Commissioner for + ace the 
Department of State, and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

This award by the Post-Dispatch is an appro- 
priate memorial to the great German-American 
liberal reformer and newsman for whom the grant 
is named. Carl Schurz arrived in the United 
States just 100 years ago and his name has been 
closely tied to St. Louis and the State of Missouri. 
Shortly after the Civil War, Schurz joined Emil 
Pretorius as editor and co-proprietor of the West- 
liche Post of St. Louis, and from 1869 to 1875 he 
served as U.S. Senator from Missouri. One of the 
assignments which the winner of the award is 
expected to cover will be the various events planned 
in honor of Carl Schurz during this centennial 
celebration of his arrival in the United States. 
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U.S. Continues Military 
Assistance to Iran 
[Released to the press April 25] 


Following an exchange of notes on April 24, 
1952, between the Prime Minister of Iran and the 
Ambassador of the United States to Iran, it has 
been decided that military assistance from the 
United States to Iran should be continued. Ship- 
ments of military supplies by the Government of 
the United States will be resumed as soon as 
possible. 


Yugoslav Discussions Concluded 
[Released to the press April 22] 


Delegations representing the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and French Governments which 
have been meeting in Washington to consider, on 
the technical level, economic problems relating to 
Yugoslavia have now finished their discussions 
and have forwarded their conclusions to their re- 
spective governments. 


U.S.-Norway To Discuss 
German Enemy Property 


[Released to the press April 23] 


The Department of State and the Office of Alien 
Property, Department of Justice, have arranged 
to hold meetings on or about May 12, 1952, at 
Washington with representatives of the Norwe- 
gian Enemy Property Custodian’s Office. The 
purpose of these meetings is to discuss conflicting 
claims to German enemy property arising between 
the United States and Norway. In the course of 
these discussions cases will be taken up involvin 
American interests in property in Norway which 
may have been seized or blocked as German enemy 
property. 

The Department on February 6, 1951, issued 
a statement requesting claimants to report to the 
Department of State any American interest in 
property in Allied or neutral countries seized or 
blocked as “enemy” property.1. Individuals hav- 
ing claims with relation to property in Norway, 
which have heretofore not been submitted, are 
urgently invited to submit them before the May 
12 meetings, to the Department of State, as it is 
expected that these meetings will provide the last 
opportunity for securing protection for such 
claims. Ifa communication has been transmitted 
to the Department by claimants with relation to 
property in Norway, it is suggested that it would 
be helpful to submit any information which would 
be needed to bring the communication up-to-date. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 19, 1951, p. 294. 
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Visit of the Chancellor of Austria 


On April 30 the Department of State an- 
nounced that at the invitation of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Leopold Fig], Chancellor of Austria, will 
visit the United States. He will arrive at the 
International Airport, New York City, on May 
11. The Chancellor will be met at the airport by 
the Austrian Ambassador and a representative of 
the Department of State. Dr. Figl, who will be 
accompanied by Mrs. Fig] and two aides, will 
spend his first night in New York and proceed 
to Washington on May 12. He will be met at 
Union Station by the Secretary of State and other 
officials of the Department of State. During 
their visit to Washington the Chancellor and Mrs. 
Fig] will stay at Blair House. 

During his 4-day visit to the Capital, the Chan- 
cellor will meet with the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and other high-ranking govern- 
ment officials to discuss matters of mutual interest. 

Dr. Fig] will begin his tour of the eastern part 
of the United States by proceeding to Williams- 
burg, Va., on May 16. From Williamsburg the 
party will go to Buffalo, N. Y., and will visit 
Niagara Falls on May 18. The Chancellor will 
be in Detroit on May 19 to deliver an address 
before the Economic Club of Detroit and inspect 
the Ford Motor Co. plant. After visiting Chi- 
cago on May 20 the Chancellor and his party will 
go to Madison, Wis., on May 21 to visit the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and inspect experimental 
farms in the area. 

On Thursday, May 22, the Chancellor will fly 
to New York, where he will be a guest at a 
luncheon given by the Overseas Press Club on May 
23 and will deliver an address at Hunter College 
on May 26. He is also expected to visit the United 
Nations. 

The Chancellor will depart for Paris by air on 
May 27. 


Release of Additional MSP 
Funds to Israel 
[Released to the press May 2] 


The Department of State announced on May 2 
that arrangements have been made for release to 
the Government of Israel of $11,583,000, the 
balance remaining of the $50,000,000 authorized 
by Congress under section 205 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 for the relief and resettlement 
of refugees in Israel. 

Arrangements were also made to release to the 
Government of Israel within the next 2 months 
any funds remaining for essential purchases au- 
thorized under section 203 of the same act. Re- 
lease of the latter funds depends upon the signing 
of agreements now under consideration in Tel 
Aviv. 
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Concerted National Action Needed To Spearhead Point Four Idea 


by Eric A. Johnston 


Chairman, International Development Advisory Board? 


Too often, I fear, we Americans tend to take for 
granted the democratic process as it functions in 
our country. It is entirely natural that we should, 
because participation in that process is the nor- 
mal, everyday experience of citizenship. 

But now and then, as occasion presents, I think 
it is a good thing to remind ourselves that this 
everyday experience is in itself an expression of 
the fundamental values inherent in our way of 
life. 

That is why I should not like to let the occasion 
of this conference pass without remarking on its 
character. This was truly a national town meet- 
ing—a voluntary assembly of citizens to articu- 
late opinion on one of the most important jobs 
this Nation has to do.? 

It would be difficult to imagine a more forceful 
demonstration of the partnership that exists be- 
tween the American people and their Govern- 
ment—the outspoken, constructive kind of part- 
nership that is the very essence of our healthy, free 
society. 

Yet even more significant, perhaps, this con- 
ference was a dramatic manifestation of our na- 
tional will to continue with undiminished vigor 
the role of leadership thrust upon us in this cen- 
tury by the massive forces of history. 


An Answer to Voices of Negativism 


There are those who would urge us to retreat 
from the responsibilities of leadership in the still 
free world. Their voices are the voices of nega- 


*Excerpts from an address made before the National 
Conference on International Economie and Social De- 
velopment at Washington on Apr. 9 and released to the 
press on the same date by the conference, 

* For texts of addresses made by President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson before this conference, see BULLETIN 
of Apr. 21, 1952, p. 607. 
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tivism and do-nothingness. They speak a famil- 
iar language: “We have done enough. Let the 
rest of the world take care of itself. Let’s have 
no more global do-gooding. Let’s tend to our 
knitting here at home.” 

To these shortsighted importunings, this con- 
ference was an eloquent reply. Upwards of a 
thousand people, representing millions more, met 
here to consider a policy that stands or falls on 
our willingness and capacity to lead. And the 
question before the house, I would remind you, 
was not whether we shall continue to pursue that 
policy. The question was how—how best to 
mobilize our initiative and skill in a program cal- 
culated to bring greater economic strength and 
political security to the nations within the orbit 
of our leadership. 

In and of itself, therefore, this conference was 
a rejection of the thesis of retreat from our re- 
sponsibility. It was an emphatic affirmation of 
our determination to face up to the obligations of 
world leadership and to discharge them, as best 
we can, by helping the peoples of the free world 
to forge ahead. 


Government’s Need of Private Resources 


But one major conclusion must already be ap- 
parent to us all. 

That conclusion is this: The job cut out for us 
cannot and should not be left to government alone. 

The act for international development—our 
Point Four charter, so to speak—lays out a task 
of vast dimensions—one that will tax to the ut- 
most all of our resources, all of our ingenuity, all 
of our capacity for organization. 

It is my view that this task—which must be 
done—can only be done if we are able to marshal 
and put to work every force in our society that 
can contribute to its ultimate accomplishment. 
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That is the thesis I want to develop here today. 
Out of the threads of the discussion at this meet- 
ing, I want to weave, if I can, a pattern of con- 
certed national action in which all of you, and the 
great social forces you personify, will have a vital 
part to play. 

Public agencies with public funds have already 
made asound beginning. Inthe remarkably short 
period of 2 years, government has launched a dra- 
matic attack upon the ancient ills of poverty, il- 
literacy, and disease that plague the economic low- 
lands of the free world. What the agencies of 
government have accomplished up to now is trib- 
ute enough to the wisdom of men like Henry 
Garland Bennett, and the patient skill of many 
other men who are translating the Point Four idea 
into reality in 33 countries around the globe. 

These men in the service of the Government— 
and that is the service of us all—have laid the 
solid groundwork of our national policy of tech- 
nical cooperation in the underdeveloped areas. 
That groundwork must be strengthened and ex- 
panded to the limits of practicability. 


Mobilizing U.S. Skill and Industrial Initiative 


Behind the spearhead of public action supported 
by public funds, we must mobilize the social force 
of American industrial initiative and skill in a 
dynamic companion program of private action 
supported by private funds. 

It was the clear intent of the act for interna- 
tional development that the enormous potential of 
American investment capital should become an 
instrument of foreign policy. The idea of public 
action and private enterprise pulling in harness 
literally permeates the law. 

I want to emphasize that phrase, “Pulling in 
harness.” It means teamwork—the exertion of 
mutually helpful forces toward a common end. 
In this case, the common end has been clearly 
defined by the President and the Congress of the 
United States. 

I should like to say to industry, therefore, that 
it must pull its weight in this vast undertaking 
in a genuine spirit of teamwork, fully conscious 
of the great se. ocean which rests upon it to 
advance an important objective of our national 
policy. There is great need in this program for 
industrial statesmanship; there is no room at all 
for old-fashioned financial adventuring and un- 
bridled profit taking. 

To government, on the other hand, I should like 
to say that if there is no room in this program 
for economic imperialism, neither is there room 
for an exclusive bureaucracy. Government, too, 
must function as a member of the team—as the 
quarterback, if you like, who calls the signals and 
directs the strategy of attack. But no quarter- 
back can do his job if he fails to use the power in 
his backfield. Indeed, upon him, more than on 
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anyone else, rests the main responsibility for team- 
work and coordination. 


Opportunities for Capital Investment Abroad 


In the backfield of the Point Four team of 
public-private action, industrial enterprise carries 
smashing weight. Some idea of its potential may 
be gleaned from figures recently cited by Stacy 
May, economist of the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation. 

Since the end of the war, according to Mr. May, 
American private investment abroad has averaged 
about one billion dollarsa year. This year, it may 
reach one billion two hundred million, or four- 
tenths of 1 percent of our national income. 

But Great Britain, at the peak of its inter- 
national economic leadership, put fully 10 percent 
of its national income into investment abroad. 
Over a period of 30 years, British foreign capital 
investment maintained a level of 214 percent of 
Britain’s national income. 

I would not venture to suggest the total that 
our own capital investment abroad might be ex- 
pected to reach during the present period of 
American economic ascendency. But I agree com- 
pletely with the estimate of the Partners in Prog- 
ress report, that if industrial enterprise is given 
opportunity, incentive, and reasonable safeguards, 
the present total can, and will, be doubled. 

There is no need to restate all the reasons why 
American private capital has not sought oppor- 
tunity abroad in greater volume since the war. 
Every log in the jam impeding it has been exam- 
ined and explained again and again by experts 
both in Government and in industry. 

Nor is it necessary to review the recommenda- 
tions made by one agency after another—by the 
National Foreign Trade Council, the International 
Development Advisory Board, the National Plan- 
ning Association, the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the Department of Commerce—to 
mention only a few. 

But there is need, I feel, to ask why all these 
studies and recommendations have produced so 
few results. There is need—and crying need—for 
action to break the log-jam and speed the flow of 
‘apital so vital to achievement of the Point Four 
goal. 


A Mechanism for Speeding 
the Flow of American Capital 


We know what must be done. I say, let’s go 
ahead and doit! If we must create a more favor- 
able attitude toward American investment in the 
underdeveloped areas, let’s get on with the job of 
creating such an attitude—by treaties, if necessary, 
by diplomatic persuasion, by such mechanisms as 
the joint commissions envisaged in the act for 
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international development, or by whatever means 
may be at hand. 

In other words, while we may recognize the com- 
plexities, I believe we must also recognize the 
exigencies of the situation. They are so great, in 
my opinion, that the success of the Point Four 
Program may be jeopardized if we do not speedily 
find the way to exert the full force of private 
initiative in its support. 

With this sober conviction, I am going to ask 
the International Development Advisory Board 
to recommend to the Secretary of State a project 
designed to find out just what we can do with the 
means at hand to start private capital moving 
abroad in support of our Point Four objective. 

I am going to suggest that we invite one of the 
underdeveloped countries to work with us in‘a 
laboratory test of measures that can be taken now 
to break the log-jam and stimulate the needed flow 
of American dollars for development. 

In this “laboratory country,” for example, we 
should make a serious effort to establish a joint 
commission, or some similar body, through which 
the problem of creating a favorable climate for 
industrial enterprise could be tackled at the na- 
tional level. Much of the unfriendly attitude 
toward American capital in certain of the under- 
developed countries derives, I believe, from fears 
and apprehensions that can be dispelled by sitting 
down and talking matters out. 

Whether the joint commission is the most prac- 
ticable mechanism for doing this in every country 
remains to be seen; but where it is not, I believe 
we must find a workable alternative. 

We should explore with the “laboratory coun- 
try” the advantages of negotiating a commercial 
treaty containing assurances on the one hand of 
a receptive climate for American capital, and on 
the other, of a constructive attitude on the part 
of the investors. The treaty signed between the 
United States and Uruguay in November 1949, 
offers an example of what can be accomplished in 
this way. 

In the “laboratory country,” industrial develop- 
ment experts should be added to the staff of the 
Tca director to integrate private enterprise in the 
Point Four Program for that country. 

I have heard more than one country director say 
that he constantly sees the need and the opportu- 
nity for industrial development projects quite out- 
side the scope of governmental action but entirely 
compatible with the objectives of his program. 

We should undertake to enlist the support of 
American industrial concerns for a program of 
partnership investment in the “laboratory 
country.” 

Some of these steps have already been taken in 
one or another of the Point Four countries. 
Joint commissions have been created in Brazil, 





>See BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1949, p. 866a, and ibid., Dec. 
12, 1949, p. 909. 
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Paraguay, and Liberia. Industrial experts have 
been added to the Tca field organization in sev- 
eral countries. I have already mentioned the 
commercial treaty with Uruguay. 

But I want to see a concentrated attack in one 
country—a frontal assault, as it were, on the ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of industry’s full 
participation in the program of technical coopera- 
tion and economic development. 


Partnership Between American and Foreign Capital 


For many years, at every opportunity, I have 
put forward the idea of partnership between 
American and foreign capital. 

I believe this is the key to successful American 
enterprise abroad, the kind of enterprise that will 
take us along the Point Four road toward greater 
security for ourselves and our fellows of the free 
world. 

I am not alone in that opinion. A staff memo- 
randum prepared for the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs just a few days ago remarks, and 
I quote: 


The joining of American capital with local capital and 
management in the formation of jointly owned enter- 
prises encouraged by the governments of the United 
States and the local country offers a pattern for the 
future. It offers opportunities for mutually profitable 
operations and diminishes the fear of discriminatory 
treatment. 

United States firms are finding it to their advantage, 
from the standpoint of goodwill, familiarity with local 
customs, and the ease in dealing with local governments, 
to enlist the participation of local investors in these 
projects. 


Many of our great industrial firms have long 
ago perceived the wisdom of sharing the oppor- 
tunity for investment and profit with the people 
of foreign countries. American Cyanamid, for 
example, has recently opened a new drug plant 
in India. Indian nationals own 90 percent of the 
company. 

As Mr. Marshall told you yesterday,* Standard- 
Vacuum has completed an agreement with the In- 
dian Government for the construction of a 35- 
million-dollar refinery in Bombay. Twenty-five 
percent of the capitalization of the new company 
will be available to Indian private capital on a 
preference-share basis. Examples could be cited 
almost endlessly. 

Partnership of this kind breeds mutual confi- 
dence, and mutual confidence, I submit, is the crux 
of the whole problem of generating a flow of 
American capital into the underdeveloped areas 
where it is so sorely needed. 

But confidence is a two-way street. If Ameri- 
can investors insist on assurance against expro- 
priation, restrictions on conversion and discrimi- 
natory tax and tariff measures, they must be 





*C. B. Marshall, Director of the Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co. of New York. 
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repared to give assurance in return against ruth- 
on exploitation, economic imperialism, and politi- 
cal interference. 

These may be only skeletons in the closet, long 
since dead, so far as we are concerned. But in 
the surging new nationalisms of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East, the fear of them is very much 
alive today. 

American industry can lay those ancient ghosts 
once and for all, I believe, by applying the prin- 
ciple that partners are likely to be friends. 


Need for Enlightened 
Policies of Industrial Advancement 


No amount of industrial enterprise, however, 
will produce the results we want unless the people 
of the country concerned share the fruits deriving 
from development. 

Too often, in too many countries, the exploita- 
tion of natural wealth has meant the exploitation 
of men and women as well. Too often, in too 
many countries, the fruits of industrial advance 
have been tasted by too few. 

But that has not been the story everywhere. It 
is worth a moment, I believe, to read some pages 
from the story written in Venezuela, where an 
enlightened policy has translated American capi- 
tal investment into grass-roots benefit for the peo- 
ple as a whole. 

This policy has been crystallized in a Venezuelan 
national slogan: “Sow the petroleum.” That 
means plowing back the dividends from the 
country’s oil resource into benefits for the coun- 
try’s 5 million people. 

Under this policy, the Government of Vene- 
zuela has put 100 million dollars into agricultural 
development during the last decade. Subsidies 
are paid to coffee growers in poor years; irriga- 
tion and drainage projects have been undertaken ; 
sugarcane planting and stock breeding have been 
stimulated. 

More than 25,000 farm families have been 
brought into the country from Europe and estab- 
lished on the land. In a number of experimental 
projects, settlers on tracts of 100 acres each are 
learning new farm methods and the use of mod- 
ern agricultural implements. These farmers have 
an opportunity to buy land, buildings, and equip- 
ment through installment payments over a 25- 
year period. 

Modern schools in many towns and villages now 
testify to the wisdom of Venezuela’s “Sow the pe- 
troleum” policy. Approximately 40 percent of 
the country’s school-age children are in schools. 
The tuition-free central university in Caracas, 
with 14 new buildings, athletic fields, and a 1200- 
bed hospital will give the country one of the finest 
educational plants in the Americas. 

Added to the Government educational program 
are more than 50 schools maintained by the for- 
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More 
enezuelan youngsters are in these 
Nearly 2,000 of their parents attend 
night classes, with a resulting increase in literacy 


eign oil companies for workers’ children. 
than 12,000 
schools. 


of from 15 to 85 percent. About 250 scholarships 
a year are given to Venezuelan workers for study 
in trade schools and universities abroad. 

Development of oil resources has provided the 
money for great advances in public health. Vene- 
zuela has reduced malaria from fifth to twenty- 
first place as the cause of death. The incidence of 
venereal disease has dropped from one in ten to 
one in twenty. National hospitals treat more 
than 150,000 patients a year free of charge and 
the Government operates out-patient clinics in the 
remote regions of the country. 

A 4-year housing program, undertaken by the 
Government in 1951, at a cost of 60 million dollars, 
will provide nearly 25,000 family units for low- 
income groups. 

Those are only a few of the stirring facts about 
the revolution taking place in Venezuela as a 
direct result of American investment in Venezue- 
Jan oil production. Many similar facts could be 
added. But these will serve, I believe, to indicate 
what private investment, properly handled, can 
do for the people of an underdeveloped land. 


Point Four’s Place in the Public Domain 


Many of you here today are the representatives 
of national organizations in the fields of agricul- 
ture, education, public health, labor, business, 
During the past 3 days, you have had the oppor- 
tunity to learn the nature of the challenge to our 
imagination, energy, and sense of responsibility, 
implicit in the plight of a billion or more people 
of the free world. 

I hope your organizations will accept that chal- 
lenge and help to meet it with all the resourceful- 
ness at their command. The idea underlying 
technical cooperation in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world has not been copyrighted. The Point 
Four concept is in the public domain. 

In October of last year, the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum presented a “Pilot Project for a 
Community Exchange Program.” One of the 
panel members was a man whose name is al- 
ready legend in the youthful annals of Point 
Four—Horace Holmes.°® 

In that pilot project, there was the seed of an 
idea I should like to see germinate and grow in 
every community in America. If that could be 
made to happen, ten, or fifty, or a hundred Ameri- 
can towns and cities would have a Point Four 
Program of their own. 

The rich experience of Carroll County, Georgia, 
where the pilot project was undertaken, could be 


*For an account of Mr. Holmes’ work in India, see 
Point Four Pioneers, Department of State pub. 4279. 
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repeated in any county in America with enough 
initiative to set such a plan in motion.® 

This is the kind of idea, I submit, that fires the 
imagination. It is the kind of idea that Ameri- 
cans can understand, because it springs from the 
great tradition of neighborliness in which our own 
community life is steeped. 

Is it farfetched and impractical? I do not 
think it is. Once our communities see the op- 
portunity to share directly in the vital job of help- 
ing to secure the peace and stability of the free 
world, I am confident that many of them will 
want to. 

Through these community chapters, it should be 
possible with vision and vigor, to foster and de- 
velop town-to-town, city-to-city, county-to-county 
Point Four programs across the land. 

Such a movement would have to be kept within 
the bounds of policy. Scattershot effort could 
easily prove futile. But through the field ma- 
chinery of the Technical Cooperation Adminstra- 
tion, on the one hand, and our national private 
organizations, on the other, a procedure. for co- 
ordination and direction could readily be worked 
out. 

I think it is worth a try. If the idea could be 
projected into reality, it would send hundreds of 
skillful, well-disposed Americans into the under- 
developed countries of the free world on specific 
missions of helpfulness. It would mean that 
hundreds of leaders from these towns and cities 
abroad would come to our municipalities not only 
to learn techniques and methods, but to see with 
their own eyes how the American system works. 


The Strategic Front of Social Ideas 


Let us not delude ourselves as to where and how 
the struggle between the American system and 
world communism really will be fought. 

Let us not suppose that we may rest secure be- 
hind the defensive bastions of military strength 
we are erecting along the frontiers of the free 
world. 

Behind these bastions, Communist aggression 
wages a relentless campaign to capture the minds 
of men. In every country of the still-free world, 
the Kremlin’s army of penetration—thousands 
upon thousands strong, well-trained, disciplined, 
and dedicated—wages a never-ending battle to 
smash the democratic institutions and ideas that 
bar the way to world dictatorship. 

It is on this front of social ideas and political 
concepts that the real contest with communism 
must be fought and won. 

*For a feature story on this project, entitled “Amar 


Singh Discovers America,” see the Department of State 
Record, March-April 1952, p. 27. 
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I, for one, am convinced that on this front, 
democracy must take the offensive. We must meet 
the enemy on the ground that he has chosen—in 
the villages and towns, on the farms, in the fac- 
tories of the free world he is seeking to enslave. 

Where he would stifle the democratic concept, 
we must give it nourishment. Where he uses the 
tactic of clandestine penetration, we must use the 
tactic of straightforward cooperation. Where he 
uses the weapons of hollow promise and abortive 
doctrine, we must use the weapons of helpful deeds 
and honest purpose. 

That is why I want to see skilled and friendly 
Americans, as many as we can send, go into the 
underdeveloped countries on specific missions of 
helpfulness. 


Meeting the Challenge of Our Century 


Finally, before this conference ends, I want to 
say one other thing. 

I believe we must not allow the interest and 
spirit that has motivated this great national town 
meeting to be dissipated once the curtain has rung 
down. There is too much vitality, too much en- 
ergy, too much conviction among you to permit it 
to be wasted. 

I believe we must undertake to capture the spirit 
and the drive so manifest in this conference in 
a permanent mechanism for citizen participation 
in the Point Four Program. 

We need a clearing house for ideas and infor- 
mation. We need a way to give purpose and di- 
rection to our energies and effort. We need an 
institution which can mobilize the resources of 
our private organizations, of industry, of indi- 
vidual men and women in this great assault upon 
the economic and social ills that beset so much of 
the free world that looks to us for leadership. 

To all of you, therefore, I propose that on the 
foundation of this conference we should create a 
national association for international economic co- 
operation, dedicated to the proposition that op- 
portunity and freedom are the birthright of men 
the world around. 

In America, by dint of sweat and skill, courage, 
and imagination, an abiding faith in the rightness 
of our way, we have secured that birthright for 
ourselves and for our children. 

In our achievement lies the hope and promise 
of the future for a billion men and women else- 
where in the world. 

To help them realize that hope and fulfill that 
promise is the challenge of our century. It isa 
challenge we cannot fail to accept. It is a chal- 
lenge I know we shall not fail to meet. 
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U.S. Charts Course Toward Comprehensive, Coordinated 


Disarmament Program 


Statements by Ambassador Benjamin V. Cohen 


Deputy US. Representative to the United Nations 


A 6-PRINCIPLE PLAN 
FOR EFFECTIVE DISARMAMENT! 


It is the desire of my Government, and I hope 
of all of us, to make real progress in the field of 
disarmament. It is our desire to narrow and not 
widen the differences in viewpoint which stand 
in the way of progress. 

It has been suggested by a number of us that we 
should strive at the outset to clarify and agree 
upon the objectives and principles which should 
guide us in working out the concrete details of an 
effective disarmament program. In large part, 
those objectives and principles have already oo 
marked out for us in the resolution of the General 
Assembly.?, But I think there may be positive 
advantages for all of us in an effort to agree upon 
a definite and precise statement of these objectives 
and principles. 

The Soviet representative has repeatedly urged 
that no progress could be made until we took 
certain decisions in principle. At our last meet- 
ing he stated that “a decision in principle to pro- 
hibit the atomic weapon and to reduce arms would 
permit the Commission to begin squarely the 
preparation of detailed provisions for the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and for the reduc- 
tion in armaments and all questions connected 
with these proposals.” 

We nea, is obliged to oppose the Soviet pro- 
posals because they confuse a decision in principle 
with an agreement on principles. We believe 
that an agreement on principles and objectives 
will greatly facilitate agreement on the ways and 
means of carrying out these principles and objec- 
tives. But it must be clear that an agreement on 
principles and objectives is only the beginning 
of our task. 


*Made before Committee I of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission at New York on Apr. 24 and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 

*For text of the resolution, see BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 
1952, p. 507. 
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Responsible nations cannot morally or legally 
bind themselves to disarm on the basis of a decision 
on principle—on the basis of paper promises and 
without effective safeguards to protect them from 
the hazards of violations and evasions. 

But if we can all agree in advance upon the 
objectives and principles which should govern a 
comprehensive and coordinated disarmament pro- 
gram, it should greatly simplify our main and 
primary task of agreeing on specific and practical 
measures and concrete and workable safeguards. 

With this hope, the U.S. delegation has pre- 
pared a proposal setting forth six principles, 
which we believe constitute the essential principles 
of an effective disarmament program.’ We hope 
that these principles will be accepted unanimously 
by the Disarmament Commission as a guide for 
its future work. We believe that if we can agree 
on these principles we should be able to avoid 
many of the difficulties involved in our past de- 
bates both in the General Assembly and in this 
Commission, in which debates agreement or par- 
tial agreement on our objectives was pied by 
differences regarding the ways and means of 
achieving those objectives. 

Let me briefly state and explain these principles. 


1. The goal of disarmament is not to regulate but to 
prevent war by relaxing the tensions and fears created 
by armaments and by making war inherently, as it is 
constitutionally under the Charter, impossible as a means 
of settling disputes between nations. 


We have all agreed under the Charter not to 
use force or the threat of force in our international 
relations in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Charter. It is certainly anomalous 
that states which have solemnly undertaken to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means and to 


*U.N. doc. DC/C.1/1, dated Apr. 24, 1952. The pro- 
posal begins: “The Disarmament Commission accepts 
as a guide for its future work the following principles as 
the essentials of a disarmament programme.” The re- 
mainder of the document is quoted verbatim in Mr. Cohen’s 
statement and is printed here in small type. 
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refrain from force or the threat of force except in 
defense of the law of the Charter should maintain 
huge armaments. An effective disarmament pro- 
gram should give content and meaning to the 
solemn undertakings of states not to resort to war 
as an instrument of national policy. An effective 
disarmament program must be conceived with a 
determination to strengthen the peace and not as 
a mere haggling process to reduce the cost of 
preparing for war. 

Excessive armaments aggravate, if they do not 
create, tensions and fears among _ nations. 
Disarmament by relaxing tensions and fears 
should facilitate peaceful settlement of political 
differences. 


2. To achieve this goal, all states must cooperate to 
establish an open and substantially disarmed world, 

(a) in which armed forces and armaments will be re- 
duced to such a point and in such a thorough fashion 
that no state will be in a condition of armed preparedness 
to start a war, and 

(b) in which no state will be in a position to undertake 
preparations for war without other states having knowl- 
edge of such preparations long before an offending state 
could start a war. 


This principle of an open and substantially dis- 
armed world is the fourth freedom—freedom from 
fear, which President Roosevelt proclaimed in 
1941. It was President Roosevelt himself who 
translated freedom from fear in world terms to 
mean “a world-wide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor—any- 
where in the world.” 


3. To reach and keep this goal, international agreeinents 
must be entered into by which all states would reduce 
their armed forces to levels, and restrict their armaments 
to types and quantities, necessary for 

(a) the maintenance of internal security, 

(b) fulfillment of obligations of states to maintain 
peace and security in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter. 


This principle reaffirms the concept stated in the 
Preamble of the Charter of the United Nations 
that “armed forces shall not be used, save in the 
common interest” and it recognizes as does the 
Charter the inherent right of self-defense against 
armed attack. This principle also gives expression 
to the idea that national armaments should be lim- 
ited to those appropriate for keeping the peace and 
that nations should not be free to find new and 
more dangerous weapons to take the place of pro- 
hibited weapons. 

4. Such international agreements must ensure by a 
comprehensive and coordinated program both 

(a) the progressive reduction of armed forces and 
permitted armaments to fix maximum levels, radically less 
than present levels and balanced throughout the process 
of reduction, thereby eliminating mass armies and pre- 
venting any disequilibrium of power dangerous to peace, 
and 


(b) the elimination of all instruments adaptable to 
mass destruction. 
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This principle in plain and no uncertain terms 
makes clear that a comprehensive and coordinated 
disarmament program must relieve the world not 
only from the terror of all weapons of total de- 
struction, including atomic and bacteriological, 
but from the threat of mass armies, without which 
no aggressor can carry through his evil designs. 


5. Such international agreements must provide effective 
safeguards to ensure that all phases of the disarmament 
program are carried out. In particular, the elimination 
of atomic weapons must be accomplished by an effective 
system of international control of atomic energy to ensure 
that atomic energy is used for peaceful purposes only. 


This principle has been repeatedly affirmed by 
the General Assembly. Disarmament without ef- 
fective and foolproof safeguards is a snare and a 
delusion—a cruel deception. There must be effec- 
tive safeguards to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions. If we wish 
to protect the world from the fear of atomic war- 
fare there must be effective control not only of the 
making of the bomb but of the fissionable mate- 
rial from which the bomb is readily made. 


6. Such international agreements must provide an ef- 
fective system of progressive and continuing disclosure 
and verification of all armed forces and armaments, in- 
cluding atomic, to achieve the open world in which alone 
there can be effective disarmament. 


If the nations of the world are going to disarm, 
they must be willing to disclose the arms which 
they have and to let other nations satisfy them- 
selves that the disclosure is full and complete. No 
responsible statesman can be expected to risk the 
national security of his country for a hope which 
may prove to be illusory. 

We all must learn that if we want to be relieved 
of the burden and fear of armaments and the 
scourge of war, we must have a world open enough 
not only to detect violation but to dispel suspicion 
of evasion. 

I hope that we can all accept these six principles 
as the essential principles of a disarmament pro- 
gram. It will greatly facilitate our future work 
if we can agree on common standards by which to 
test and appraise specific measures for disarma- 
ment which I hope we may proceed to consider 
without undue delay. 


DISARMAMENT AS SEEN 
THROUGH SOVIET SPECTACLES ‘ 


I should like to make only a few preliminary 
observations on the statements just made by the 
Soviet representative. 

I really am quite embarrassed, Mr. Chairman, 
in knowing how to answer certain statements that 
are constantly repeated by the representative of 





*Made before Committee II of the Disarmament Com- 
mission on Apr. 25 and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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the Soviet Union and which seem to ignore what 
we have said here and what we have written in our 
documents. Sometimes I wonder whether the 
Soviet representative is prepared to discuss these 
problems with us here around the table or whether 
he is obliged to make statements for the Com- 
munist press, explaining not only the Soviet view 
but the views that we present here, through the 
Soviet’s spectacles so that they do not get our own 
position whether they agree with it or not. 

I find, for example, that many of the arguments 
that the Soviet representative has put forward 
this morning against our proposal for verification 
and disclosure * are the very arguments he made 
before he had a chance to read our proposals. 
That would not be wholly surprising if these argu- 
ments do not really ignore what is written in our 
proposals. 

Now, our proposals may not be perfect but we 
have covered the field of atomic energy in these 
proposals from the very first stage and very con- 
siderable information in the atomic field is re- 
quired in the first stage. But, that is not all. The 
Soviet representative presents our scheme of 
stages as if anything after the first stage was in- 
tended to be remote and indefinite and indeed not 
likely to happen at all. It is that notion that dis- 
turbs me very much because the Soviet really looks 
at our proposals for disclosure and verification as 
if there were not going to be more than one stage 
and that it was problematic whether all nations 
would even complete the first stage. 

Well, that certainly is not our intention. We 
have outlined a procedure of stages in order to 
have orderliness and in order to create confidence 
so that we can go from one step on to the next. 

But the Soviet representative speaks as if there 
is to be one exchange of information and nothing 
more. That is not our idea. Our idea is that we 
move on quickly and that with good faith and 
cooperation the whole five stages should be com- 
pleted within a year and certainly not over 2 
years. We should have confidence in ourselves 
during that period. 

If we are going to keep throwing accusations at 
one another and abusing one another we will never 
agree on disarmament or be able to carry through 
a disarmament program. And, we want to find 
ways of disarming. 

Now, the Soviet representative, Mr. Chairman, 
has talked a great deal again about the work done 
by the U.S. Government in the atomic field, pre- 
paratory work done in the field of chemical war- 
fare and in the field of bacteriological warfare. 
He speaks of that as if we were planning for an 
aggressive war. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The Soviet representative again quotes from 
General Bullene as if General Bullene was en- 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1952, p. 503. 
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gaged in preparing for an aggressive war. But 
he always fails to point out what the General says 
in the very speech that Mr. Malik quotes from. 
The General says, 


Under our form of government it is inconceivable that 
the United States would start an undeclared war. It 
is not our way of life. But an enemy nation under a 
dictatorship can and does initiate undeclared wars. In 
our military planning, therefore, we start with a dis- 
advantage. We must operate on the premise that the 
opening attack, whether it be war itself or the use of 
chemical agents in war, will be made by the enemy. This 
gives the enemy the initial advantage. 


Now, that explains the motivation of my Gov- 
ernment in their work in the field of scientific 
weapons. We want no war. We have sworn un- 
der the Charter to forego war and there will be 
no war unless the aggression comes from other 
quarters. 

But Mr. Malik, as I say, continues to talk about 
our work in these fields. Does Mr. Malik want 
us to believe that the Soviet Union is doing no 
work in the field of atomic weapons, that the Soviet 
Union is doing no work in the field of chemical 
weapons, and _ bacteriological weapons? Cer- 
tainly, the reports that we get are to the contrary. 

Let us just consider for a moment what is hap- 
pening in the Soviet Union in regard to atomic 
weapons. Generalissimo Stalin, and I assume we 
may accept his word, in an interview published in 
Pravda on October 6, 1951, said : 


Indeed, one of the types of an atom bomb was recently 
tested in our country. Tests of atom bombs of different 
calibers will be conducted in the future as well, in ac- 
cordance with the plans for the defense of our country 
from attack by the Anglo-American aggressive bloc. 


I recall also the statement by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister before the Ad //oc Committee on No- 
vember 10, 1949, when he referred to the Soviet 
atomic energy program and said: 


I am convinced that if unfortunately and to our regret 
this were necessary, we should have as many of these, 
that is, atomic weapons, as we should need. 

The distinguished representative of the Soviet 
Union seems to be somewhat out of step with his 


superiors. They say that the Soviet Union has‘ 


atom bombs. Marshal Stalin proclaims that 
tests of atom bombs of different calibers will be 
conducted in the future. The Soviet representa- 
tive tells us here that atom bombs are weapons of 
aggression only. The question arises: Is the 
Soviet Union planning an aggression? If not, 
why is it producing and testing atomic weapons? 
If they are for defense in one case, why are they 
not regarded as for defense in the other? 

Now, I thought that our common purpose here 
was to recognize that we all deplore the condi- 
tions under which we live whereby we have to 
build up armaments for defense, and that we 
want to try here to cooperate with one another 
to find ways and means of relieving the world 
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from the burden and fear of armaments and the 
threat of war. 

Mr. Malik has also said in the course of his 
speech that the Secretary of State has indicated 
that he was opposed to continuing inspection in 
the atomic field. Now, I am sure that Mr. Malik 
is laboring under a misapprehension. It is true 
that the Secretary of State has said that a sys- 
tem of inspection alone, be it periodic or con- 
tinuous, cannot insure the effective prohibition of 
atomic weapons, but he has also stated, and I 
am quoting from his remarks at a press confer- 
ence on January 16, of this very year, that 


what we must have in the field of international control 
is a control system giving an international agency suffi- 
cient powers to insure that atomic weapons would be 
effectively prohibited. .. .° 


Of course that includes inspection but it in- 
cludes other things as well, because if we are going 
to eliminate the use of atomic weapons we must 
see that the prohibition is not a mere paper pro- 
hibition but is in fact an elimination on which 
we all can rely. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Palestine. Report of the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine. Assistance to Palestine 
Refugees: Report of the Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East. Report of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee. A/2070, January 24, 1952. 13 pp. 
mimeo, 

Refugees and Stateless Persons. Problems of Assistance 
to Refugees. Draft Report of the Third Committee. 
A/2084, January 26, 1952. 20 pp. mimeo. 

Libya. Annual Report of the United Nations Commis- 
sioner in Libya. Annual Reports of the Administer- 
ing Powers in Libya. Report of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee. A/2097, January 30, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Economie and Financial Provisions Relating to Eritrea. 
Resolution Adopted by the General Assembly at its 
366th Plenary Meeting on January 29, 1952. A/L.65, 
January 30, 1952. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Permanent Staff Regulations of the United Nations. 
Report of the Fifth Committee. A/2108, February 
1, 1952. 26 pp. mimeo. 


* Tbid., Jan. 28, 1952, p. 126. 

7 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Document Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Co-ordination Between the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. Report of the Economic and 
Social Council (Chapter VIII, Section I). Report of 
the Joint Second and Third Committee and the Fifth 
Committee, meeting jointly. A/2107, February 1, 
1952. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Second United Nations Technical Assistance Conference. 
A/CCNF.3/2/Add.1. February 1, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter I; 
Chapter VII, Except Section I; Chapter VIII, Except 
Section I; and Chapter IX). Report of the Joint 
Second and Third Committee. A/2113, February 2, 
1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and 
Measures of Implementation. Report of the Third 
Committee. A/2112, February 3, 1952. 56 pp. mimeo. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


World Health Assembly (WHO) 


The Department of State announced on May 
1 that Leonard A. Scheele, M.D., Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, has been designated by the President to 
serve as chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
Fifth World Health Assembly, which will con- 
vene at Geneva on May 5, 1952. Other members 
of the U.S. delegation are as follows: 


Delegates 


Fannie Hurst Danielson, New York 
E. G. MeGavran, M.D., Dean, School of Public Health, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Alternates 


Frederick J. Brady, M.D., International Health Repre- 
sentative, Division of International Health, Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of U.N. Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

H. van Zile Hyde, M.D., Director, Health and Sanitation 
Staff, Technical Cooperation Administration, De- 
partment of State 


Advisers 


Donald C. Blaisdell, U.S. Representative for Specialized 
Agency Affairs at Geneva 

Melvin A. Casberg, M.D., Chairman, Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Policy Council, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense 

Rolf Eliassen, M.D., Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

George Foster, Ph.D., Director, Institute of Social An- 
thropology, Smithsonian Institution 

Joseph S. Henderson, Assistant Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Administration, Department of State 

Leonard W. Larson, M.D., Member, Board of Trustees, 
American Medical Association, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Lloyd C. Miller, Ph.D., Director of Revision, Pharmaco- 
poeia of the United States of America, 46 Park 
Avenue, New York 

Thomas F. Sellers, M.D., Director, State Department of 
Public Health, Atlanta, Ga. 

Knud Stowman, Ph.D., International Health Representa- 
tive, Division of International Health, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency 
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Ruth Taylor, Chief, Nursing Section, Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency 


Secretary of Delegation 


Walter W. Sohl, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


The Health Assembly is the policy determining 
body of the World Health Organization (Wo), 
which was formally established on April 7, 1948, 
after the deposit of ratifications of the organiza- 
tion’s constitution by 26 member states of the 
United Nations. The organization sponsors 
demonstrations of the latest public health meth- 
ods for controlling such diseases as malaria, rabies, 
plague, and venereal disease; assists governments 
in developing strong national health services; 
receives and disseminates information regarding 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases; as required, 
provides emergency assistance in combatting epi- 
demic diseases; and is obtaining international 
standardization of dosages and nomenclature of 
drugs. The organization is composed of 78 mem- 
ber governments, plus one associate member, all 
of which may be represented at assemblies. The 
last (fourth) World Health Assembly was held 
at Geneva, May 7-25, 1951. 

At its ninth session (Geneva, January 21—Febru- 
ary 4, 1952) the Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization recommended the establish- 
ment of two main committees, namely, a Commit- 
tee on Program and Budget and a Committee on 
Administrative, Financial, and Legal Matters, to 
function during the forthcoming fifth assembly. 
It is expected that a major portion of the work of 
this Assembly will be done by these two 
committees. 

The provisional agenda for the Committee on 
Program and Budget provides for consideration 
of the proposed program and budget for 1953; 
discussion of the expanded program of technical 
assistance for economic development; and review 
of the reservations submitted by governments to 
the new International Sanitary Regulations. 

The provisional agenda for the Committee on 
Administrative, Financial and Legal Matters 
makes provision for consideration of: (1) the scale 
of assessments for member nations; (2) recom- 
mendations regarding the status of contributions 
received from member nations; (3) applications 
received from several countries for admission as 
members or associate members; and (4) action re- 
quired to convene future assemblies biennially, as 
opposed to annually. It is expected that this com- 
mittee will also review the progress made by Wuo 
in coordinating its policies and actions with re- 
spect to administrative and financial questions 
with the United Nations and the other specialized 
agencies. 

In addition to the two main committees, there 
will be a series of technical discussions on the 
economic importance of preventive medicine and 
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the means of development of rural health services, 

The reports of the two main committees, the 
Director General, and the eighth and ninth ses- 
sions of the Executive Board will be carefully 
reviewed by the Assembly. Another important 
action to be taken by the Assembly will be the 
election of countries to membership on the Execu- 
tive Board to fill the vacancies resulting from the 
expiration of the 3-year terms of six countries 
(including the United States). 


Caribbean Commission 


The Department of State announced on May 1 
that the fourteenth meeting of the Caribbean 
Commission will be held at Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies, May 6-11, 1952. The U.S. delega- 
tion to the meeting is as follows: 


U.S. Commissioners 


Ward M. Canaday, Cochairman; President, Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 

Alonzo G. Moron, President, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Sol Luis Descartes, Treasurer of Puerto Rico 

Advisers 

Robert R. Robbins, (Chief Adviser), Officer in Charge of 
Non-Self-Governing Territory Affairs, Office of De- 
pendent Area Affairs, Department of State 

Mrs. Frances McReynolds Smith, Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Department of State 

Stephen H. McClintic, U.S. Consul, Martinique, French 
West Indies 

Secretary 


Mrs. Virginia B. Lewis, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 

The Caribbean Commission was established in 
1948 as an advisory and consultative body on eco- 
nomic and social matters to the Governments of 
France, the Netherlands, United Kingdom, and 
United States and their 15 non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in the Caribbean. Like its predecessor, 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, it has 
evolved and recommended measures, programs, 
and policies which have contributed substantially 
to the economic and social well-being of the inhab- 
itants of the Caribbean area. 

Among the items on the provisional agenda of 
the fourteenth meeting are summary report of 
central secretariat activities and work program; 
report of the Industrial Development Conference 
(San Juan, Puerto Rico, February 11-20, 1952) ; 
study of customs barriers and trade liberalization 
in the Caribbean; report of the Fisheries Con- 
ference (Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B .W. I., March 
24-98, 1952); and preparations for the fifth ses- 
sion of the West Indian Conference to be held at 
Jamaica, B. W. I. in late 1952. 

The thirteenth meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was held at St. Croix, V. I., October 29- 
November 3, 1951. 
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Universal Postal Union 


On May 1 the Department of State announced 
that the thirteenth Congress of the Universal 
Postal Union (Urv) will ‘be held at Brussels May 
14-June 30. The U.S. delegation to this congress 
is, as follows: 


DELEGATES 


John > Redding, Assistant Postmaster General, Chairman 

John J. Gillen, Assistant Executive Director, Bureau of 
Transportation, Post Office Department, Vice 
Chairman 

Roy C. Frank, Solicitor, Post Office Department 

Greever Allan, Director, International Service, Post Office 
Department 


ASSOCIATE DELEGATES 


Louis J. Doyle, Associate Solicitor, Post Office Department 

Edward J. Mahoney, Assistant Director, Air Service, Post 
Office Department 

John D. Tomlinson, Office of U.N. Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 


SECRETARIAT 
Secretary 


Fred D. Donovan, Post Office Department 
Translator 


Leonard Russie, Post Office Department 
Interpreter 


Murray Shapiro, Post Office Department 


Almost all countries of the world are members 
of the Universal Postal Union, which was estab- 
lished in 1874. At the present time the Union is 
governed by the Universal Postal Convention, 
which was signed at Paris on July 5, 1947, and 
which entered into force on July 1, 1948. The 
purpose of the Union, the members of which con- 
stitute a single postal territory for the reciprocal 
exchange of correspondence, is to assure the or- 
ganization and improvement of the various postal 
services and to encourage the development of in- 
ternational cooperation in this sphere. Each con- 
gress is held not later than 5 years after the effec- 
tive date of the acts of the preceding congress in 
order to revise or complete those acts, if necessary. 
The last (12th) congress was held at Paris, May 7- 
July 5, 1947. Between congresses an Executive 
and Liaison Committee, headquartered at Bern 
carries on the work of the Union. In addition, an 
International Bureau at Bern serves as an organ of 
liaison, information, and consultation for the 
countries of the Union. 

The purpose of the forthcoming congress is 
to make any changes in the convention and regu- 
lations deemed necessary in the light of present 
world-wide conditions. 


FAO Rice Commission and Working Parties 


On April 29, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations (Fao) will convene 
ine meetings at Bandung, Java, in May 1952. 


May 12, 1952 


These meetings are as follows: (1) Third Session 
of the International Rice Commission convening 
on May 12; (2) Working Party on Rice Breeding, 
convening on May 5; and (3) Working Party on 
F ertilizers, : also convening on May 5. ‘The United 
States delegations to the three meetings are listed 
below : 


THIRD SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL RICE COM MISSION 


United States Representative 

Wilhelm Anderson, Head, Far East Division, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture 


Alternate United States Representative 


Leonard B. Ellis, Rice Specialist, Grain Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 

Advisers 

Willard Brown, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
Djakarta 

Loren Davis, Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
Manila 


Ivan Miles, Special Technical and Economie Mission, 
Manila 


WorKING PARTY ON RICE BREEDING 


United States Representative 


Leonard B. Ellis, Rice Specialist, Grain Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 

Advisers 

E. R. Brooks, Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
Bangkok 

Loren Davis, Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
Manila 

Harry H. Love, Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
Bangkok 

J. R. Thysell, Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
Bangkok 


WORKING PARTY ON FERTILIZERS 


United States Representative 


Wilhelm Anderson, Head, Far East Division, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture 


Advisers 


Willard Brown, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
Djakarta 
Ivan Miles, Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
Manila 
Robert L. Pendleton, Special Technical and Economic 
Mission, Bangkok 
Ray K. Peterson, Special Technical and Economic Mis- 
sion, Djakarta 
Among the items on the provisional agenda for 
the third session of the International Rice Com- 
mission are amendments to the rules of procedure 
and the constitution of the commission; reduction 
of losses through improved storage and process- 
ing; improvement of small implements for rice 
production; equipment for lifting water for irri- 
gation; specific factors affecting rice production 
in various countries; economic incentives for rice 
production; development of standard grades and 
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marketing; development of extension services; 
and the reports of the working parties on (a) rice 
breeding and (b) fertilizers. 

The Working Party on Rice Breeding will make 
scientific studies on rice breeding and will explore 
the needs of plant breeding stations for technical 
assistance from outside sources. 

The Working Party on Fertilizers will consider 
methods of improving the fertility of soils for 
rice production and, in that connection, will rec- 
ommend to the Commission certain steps which 
should be taken by countries, both singly and 
cooperatively. 

The International Rice Commisison was estab- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of a con- 
stitution formulated at the International Rice 
Meeting held at Baguio, Philippines, March 1948, 
and approved at the fourth session of the Con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion held at Washington, D. C., November 1948. 
The Commission seeks to facilitate cooperative 
action on matters relating to production, conserva- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of rice. 
Twenty-one countries comprise the membership 
of the Commission, which meets biennially. The 
last (second) session was held at Rangoon, Burma, 
February 6-11, 1950. 


Germany and S. Africa Sign Protocol 
On Tariff Concessions 
[Released to the press April 30] 


On April 25, 1952, representatives of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Union of South 
Africa at the headquarters of the United Nations 
at New York signed the protocol incorporating 
into the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatr) the tariff concessions which had been con- 
cluded between these two countries in August 
1951. The protocol was also signed by the United 
States on April 25 and previously by other con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement. The 
schedules of concessions annexed to the protocol 
will enter into force on May 25, 1952. Under the 
provisions of the General Agreement the tariff 
rates negotiated between Germany and South 
Africa will be extended to the United States and 
other contracting parties to the agreement. 

The items on which concessions were granted by 
Germany include citrus fruit; wool and mohair; 
certain medicinal, pharmaceutical, and insecticide 
ingredients; specified chemical products; and tan- 
ning and dyeing materials. Those granted by 
South Africa include certain structural steelwork ; 
railway freight cars; specified earthenware and 
stoneware; and musical instruments. 

Germany became a contracting party to the 
General Agreement on October 1, 1951, as a result 
of its negotiations for accession at the Garr tariff 
conference held at Torquay, England, from Sep- 
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tember 1950 to April 1951. The Union of South 
Africa is one of the original contracting parties 
to the General Agreement, having participated in 
the tariff conference at Geneva in 1947 which 
formulated the General Agreement. 

Germany and South Africa did not conclude 
tariff negotiations until after the close of the 
Torquay conference. It was therefore necessary 
to embody the results of these negotiations in a 
separate protocol of supplementary concessions 
which was approved at the sixth session of the 
contracting parties to the General Agreement held 
at Geneva last fall and opened for signature at 
the close of the session on October 26, 1951. 


Inter-American Indian Institute 
Representatives Named 


The Department of State announced on April 
22 that the President has designated Joseph C. 
McCaskill, Division of International Activities, 
Department of the Interior, as U.S. representative 
on the Governing Board of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute. The President has also desig- 
nated D. Eugene Delgado-Arias, First Secretary 
of Embassy and Deputy Public Affairs Officer, 
American Embassy, Mexico City, as U.S. alter- 
nate representative. 

The Inter-American Indian Institute was cre- 
ated pursuant to the terms of a convention which 
was ratified by the President of the United States 
on June 6, 1941, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and which entered into force on De- 
cember 13, 1941. It acts as the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Inter-American Indian Conferences 
and cooperates in the implementation of resolu- 
tions adopted by these conferences; collects, edits, 
and distributes information on all phases of Indian 
life in the Americas; conducts scientific investi- 
gations; and acts in a consultative and advisory 
capacity for national bureaus of Indian affairs. 
Headquarters of the institute are located at 
Mexico City. 

The Governing Board exercises supreme con- 
trol over the institute, and usually meets annually 
at Mexico City. Both Mr. McCaskill and Mr. 
Delgado-Arias will attend the next meeting, which 
will convene at Mexico City on April 22, 1952. 


Letters of Credence 
Haiti 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Haiti, 
Jacques Leger, presented his credentials to the 
President on April 22, 1952. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 307 of April 22. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


April 25-May 8, 1952 
Security Council 


Disarmament Commission—Committee I, which 
deals with the regulations of all armaments and 
armed forces, has held four meetings as of May 8. 
On April 24, Benjamin V. Cohen, U.S. deputy 
representative, introduced the U.S. proposal em- 
bodying six principles which the United States 
considers constitute the “essential principles of 
an effective disarmament program.” This pro- 
posal states that the goal of disarmament is not 
to regulate but to prevent war and that to achieve 
this goal “all states must cooperate to establish an 
open and substantially disarmed world.” Inter- 
national agreements must be entered into by which 
all states would reduce their armed forces to levels 
necessary for the maintenance of internal security 
and the fulfillment of obligations under the 
Charter. Such international agreements must in- 
sure the “progressive reduction of armed forces 
and permitted armaments to fixed maximum 
levels . . . and the elimination of all instruments 
adaptable to mass destruction”; and must provide 
effective safeguards to insure that all phases of the 
disarmament program are carried out. “In par- 
ticular, the elimination of atomic weapons must 
be accomplished by an effective system of inter- 
national control of atomic energy to insure that 
atomic energy is used for peaceful purposes only,” 
and finally that such international agreements 
“must provide an effective system of progressive 
and continuing disclosure and verification of all 
armed forces and armaments, including atomic, to 
achieve the open world in which alone there can be 
effective disarmament.” 

In reply to a question by the Soviet representa- 
tive, Mr. Cohen stated that the United States in 
proposing stages had no thought of “delaying” 
but rather of providing for the orderly develop- 
ment of the processes of disclosure. The United 
States hoped all stages could be completed, he said, 
in 1 year, or “with a reasonable degree of coopera- 
tion” in at least 2 years. 

The representatives of Canada, France, and the 
United Kingdom welcomed the United States ini- 
tiative in presenting this working paper. David 
M. Johnson (Canada) stated that these principles 
were “useful signposts” on the road to a common 
goal and that it would be very helpful if Com- 
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mittee members would state which principles they 
could accept and which they could not, in the 
latter case possibly suggesting alternative lan- 
guage. 

At the May 8 meeting discussion continued on 
the United States proposal. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative denounced this working paper as a 
“pointless” declaration. He stated that if in fact 
a reduction in present levels of armed forces and 
armaments was what was being proposed, why 
were objections raised to the U.S.S.R. proposal 
for a one-third reduction in existing levels. In 
reply, Mr. Moch (France) stated that an across- 
the-board reduction would not be equitable. How- 
ever, he would be very interested in examining any 
alternative formula which the U.S.S.R. might 
wish to put forward. He also noted that if the 
Commission was ever to get out of the impasse it 
was in, the U.S.S.R. would have to make conces- 
sions and give the Committee an accurate and com- 
plete description of what was meant by “continuous 
inspection.” Mr. Malik replied that it would be 
useless for him to explain what the U.S.S.R. meant 
by this until the United States abandoned its plan 
for ownership of atomic installations. 

Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile) noted that the United 
States paper constituted a step forward and that 
it was worth taking advantage of as a basis for 
further work. He also observed that the U.S.S.R. 
knew perfectly well that its one-third reduction 
proposal was unacceptable. Mr. Cohen (U.S.) 
stated that the United States paper was an honest 
effort to meet Mr. Malik’s point that it would 
serve no purpose to discuss details until certain 
decisions were taken in principle. The U.S.S.R. 
criticism of the U.S.-proposed system of disclo- 
sure and verification—that it relegated disclosure 
of atomic information to the remote future—was 
unfounded. In any event, if the U.S.S.R. were 
prepared to consider the adoption of such a sys- 
tem, the United States would welcome its concrete 
suggestions. 

Committee II held its third meeting April 25 
and continued the general debate on the U.S. pro- 
posals submitted April 5 for “Progressive and 
Continuing Disclosure and Verification of Armed 
Forces and Armaments.” At the meeting, April 
25, the representatives of Brazil, China, and the 
Netherlands expressed appreciation of the “con- 
structive approach” of the U.S. proposals and that 
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as a matter of principle there should be no dis- 
agreement regarding the main lines of these pro- 
posals. Mr. Malik (U.S.S.R.) stated that the more 
the U.S. representative and the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and France defended the 
U.S. proposals on disclosure and verification, the 
more it became apparent how unacceptable and 
unfounded these proposals were. In contrast, he 
stressed the advantages of the Soviet Union pro- 
posals referred to the Commission by General 
Assembly resolution of January 19, 1952. 

Kashmir—Frank P. Graham, U.N. representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan, submitted his third 
report to the Security Council, April 22, on the 
progress made to obtain the agreement of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan to a plan for 
the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The report presented 

(1) progress made on the 12 proposals for an agree- 
ment on demilitarization—8 have been accepted by both 
Governments; (2) the views of the U.N. representative 


on the general problem and his conclusions; and (3) his 
recommendations. 


Dr. Graham noted that Pakistan has indicated 
“acceptance of the remaining four proposals, with 
certain qualifications regarding the character of 
forces to be demilitarized” and that India “main- 
tains that if agreement can be reached on the issues 
of the number and character of forces to be left 
on each side of the cease-fire line, the other two 
remaining differences (i.e., the period of demili- 
tarization and the induction into office of the 
Plebiscite Administrator) can be solved without 
difficulty.” He noted also in his report that in 
response to discussions about further withdrawals 
of military forces from the State, India has “in 
addition, decided to withdraw unconditionally one 
division, with supporting armer.” With this with- 
drawal, the Governments of India and Pakistan 
will have both withdrawn over 50 percent of their 
forces from the State. 

Korea—The acting representative of the United 
States to the United Nations (Ernest A. Gross) 
sent a note to the Secretary-General on April 28, 
1952, to inform the Security Council that 


the President of the United States has today appointed 
General Mark W. Clark to replace General Matthew B. 
Ridgway as the Commanding General of the military 
forces which the Members of the United Nations have 
made available to the Unified Command under the United 
States pursuant to the Security Council Resolution of 
July 7, 1950. 


General Clark, after visiting U.N. Headquarters, 
left for Korea by plane on May 5. 


General Assembly 


The Balkan Subcommission of the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission—The Commission held its 
second meeting on May 2 and unanimously noted 


*For excerpts from Dr. Graham’s Third Report to the 
Security Council, see BULLETIN of May 5, 1952, p. 712. 
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the first Situation Report of the U.N. Military 
Observers in Greece, which covered the period 
from February 6, 1952, to April 22, 1952. The 
report stated that “during the period under review 
the general situation on the Gecsh-Aiheaian and 
Greek-Bulgarian frontiers has been quiet.” All 
five countries represented on the Balkan Subcom- 
ws gee France, Pakistan, Sweden, 
and the United States—have sent military ob- 
servers to the Greek frontier areas at the request of 
the Greek Government. 

The Palestine Conciliation Commission—The 
Commission held a series of closed meetings, April 
21-30, at U.N. Headquarters. It issued a state- 
ment at the end of the session that : 


1. The Commission would continue to hold its meetings 
at United Nations Headquarters, although it “did not 
overlook the possibility of meeting at its Jerusalem Head- 
quarters and elsewhere if and when there should be a 
recognized need for such meetings.” 

2. It would resume discussions with the Israeli Delega- 
tion on the question of blocked bank accounts in order 
to ascertain Israel’s present situation. 

3. On the question of compensation for abandoned Arab 
property in Israel, the Commission agreed to ask the land 
specialist of its Refugee Office to undertake such discus- 
sions at the technical level with competent Israeli au- 
thorities as soon as possible. 


United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (Unicer)—The Executive Board of 
Unicer held a 4-day session at U.N. Headquarters, 
April 21-24 to review progress of its child-aid op- 
erations and to examine recommendations for new 
activities in several areas. The Board, inter alia, 
(1) adopted a target program and budget of $20,- 
000,000 for the year beginning July 1, 1952. This 
will include $1,710,000 for Africa, $5,630,000 for 
Asia, $1,850,000 for the Eastern Mediterranean, 
$750,000 for Europe, $2,640,000 for Latin America, 
and $500,000 for global projects, $3,000,000 for 
emergency situations, $2,100,000 for freight, and 
$2,000,000 for administration. (2) Approved $8,- 
609,000 in new apportionments for programs as 
recommended by the Program Committee, includ- 
ing emergency allocations of $550,000 for Brazil, 
$185,000 for India, $110,000 for Jordan, $29,000 
for the Philippines, and $1,560,000 for Palestine; 
and for projects to improve the health of children 
and mothers in Europe (France, Greece, Portugal, 
Italy, and Yugoslavia) and Latin America 
(British Honduras, Chile, Grenada, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, and Peru). (3) In 
order not to delay the implementation of these 
approved projects, as Unicer’s funds on hand are 
insufficient, it was decided by a vote of 18-(U.S.)- 
1 (U.S.S.R.)-4 (India, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Yugoslavia) to withdraw $5,185,000 from the in- 
active funds previously allocated to China. This 
action left more than a million dollars in the China 
allocation, this balance being subject to with- 
drawal for use elsewhere should emergencies arise 
between now and the fall meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board. 
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The Importance of Simplified 
Import-Export Procedures 


Statement by Harold F. Linder 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


Representatives of the Treasury Department 
have already commented on the technical provi- 
sions of this bill.2, What I should like to comment 
upon briefly is the way in which this bill bears on 
our economic relations with other countries. 

In my own experience with the representatives 
of other countries, I have been impressed with 
the importance they attach to this project of 
American customs simplification. The reason for 
this strong interest by foreign countries in what 
seems to be simply a technical project is not hard 
to find. It arises out of the critical importance 
which the export trade has for these countries. 
Take Canada, for example. Of every $100 of 
— Canada makes, she exports about $22. For 

reat Britain, the comparable figure is $21; for 
Belgium, $30; and so forth. This means, as far 
as these countries are concerned, that their eco- 
nomic existence in some ways depends on their 
ability to export. In that kind of situation, the 
treatment of their goods in foreign customhouses 
is a matter of prime political and economic 
importance. 

The relationship between a country’s trade and 
its political orientation was a factor very much in 
the minds of the Soviet officials who planned the 
Moscow Economic Conference. They were very 
much aware of the fact that one of the most effec- 
tive gestures of good will which one country can 
extend to another is an offer to take its goods on 
a reasonable basis. They were aware of the con- 
verse proposition, as well, that there are few things 
in international relations which generate political 
hostility quite as rapidly as an unwillingness to 
give another country a reasonable opportunity to 
trade. They already realize what we are onl 
beginning to learn, that every national policy af- 
fecting foreign countries is a potential weapon in 
the Cold War between the East and the West. 

When one tries to appraise the significance of the 
customs simplification project in this context, I 
think it is important to realize that the cumber- 
some and inequitable customs procedures with 
which this bill deals create rather a different reac- 
tion among exporters and importers than the more 
apparent forms of trade barriers such as tariffs. 
These customs procedures grew up in piecemeal, 
patchwork fashion over the years, as one current 
problem or another seemed to need special atten- 
tion. In time, the problems disappeared, but the 


*Testimony given before the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance on Apr. 22 and released to the press on the same 
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provisions of law designed to deal with them did 
not. To the pent exporter, the procedures 
now seem to have no apparent rhyme or reason. 
When incomprehensible procedures of this sort 
operate to prevent a product from being imported, 
the experience leaves in the businessman a sense 
of frustration and resentment, which inevitably 
is reflected in the attitude of his government. 

However, the bill is important not only for its 
effect upon the attitudes of foreign countries but 
also for its bearing on the immediate problems 
which American exporters and importers face in 
their day-to-day business. The importance of 
simplifying import and export procedures from 
the Scdaedea oint of view is indicated by the 
heavy emphasis which business groups concerned 
with international trade have placed on this ob- 
jective. Business associations such as the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce have devoted a 
very considerable amount of time and effort to the 
streamlining of these procedures both here and 
abroad. 

The sort of reform which such business groups 
hope to achieve in this field is in keeping with 
our objectives as a nation in the international 
trade field. For years, the United States has 
sought to reduce the degree of interference which 
governments have _ in the way of business 
enterprises engaged in international trade. Un- 
due governmental interference, cumbersome ad- 
ministrative procedures, and red tape do not 
provide an encouraging climate for private en- 
terprise in international trade. On the contrary, 
they tend to foster the growth of governmental 
trading. The simplification of American pro- 
cedures and the elimination of American red tape 
would be the strongest kind of affirmation of 
faith in our own preachments. 

In the end, our action in simplifying American 
procedures is likely to help our businessmen not 
only at home but also in foreign countries. The 
improvement of our practices should help to bring 
about reforms in the customs administrations of 
other countries and to make life abroad somewhat 
easier for the American exporter. Conversely, 
our failure to move ahead in this field may well 
lead to backsliding on the part of other countries 
in this field. Any such trend, which could easily 
develop, would end up with all of us the losers. 

Canada is a particularly good illustration of this 
last risk. A few years ago, the Canadians sim- 
plified many of their customs procedures in the 
hope and expectation that the United States would 
do likewise and that a mutually profitable trade 
between our two countries could be facilitated. 
She developed a more equitable basis of valuation 
for customs purposes and increased the extent to 
which importers could get remedies in the courts 
from the decisions of customs officials. However, 
the Canadian Government has been under very 
continuous pressure to undo its reforms, because 
the United States has not so far removed some 
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of the inequities which have plagued Canadian 
exporters to this country. 

I have so far been stressing what this bill does. 
Let me conclude by mentioning what it does not 
do. This bill does not alter the tariff rates which 
now afford protection to domestic industry. It 
does not in any way threaten our industries. It 
does, however, eliminate some of the trade bar- 
riers which now exist in our customs practices 
and which in many cases were not originally in- 
tended by the Congress. 

In conclusion, I want to record the Department’s 
strong endorsement to the bill. The bill serves 
the interests of the United States as a whole and 
merits the favorable consideration of this Com- 
mittee. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Commerce With Latin America. Report of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. Rept. 1527, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. 41 pp. 

Convention With Finland Relating to Double Taxation 
on Estates and Inheritances. Message from the 
President of the United States Transmitting the Con- 
vention Between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Finland, Signed at Washington on 
March 3, 1952, for the Avoidance of Double Taxation 
and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion With Respect 
to Taxes on Estates and Inheritances. S. Exec. K., 
82d Cong., 2d sess. 11 pp. 

Convention With Finland for Avoidance of Double Tax- 
ation and Prevention of Fiscal Evasion With Respect 
to Taxes on Income. Message from the President of 
the United States Transmitting the Convention Be- 
tween the United States of America and the Republic 
of Finland, Signed at Washington on March 8, 1952, 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and the Pre- 
vention of Fiscal Evasion With Respect to Taxes on 
Income. S. Exec. L., 82d Cong., 2d sess. 12 pp. 

Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance. Letter from 
Secretary of State Transmitting the Fourth Report 
Regarding the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance 
Program, Pursuant to Section 6 of Public Law 897 
(The Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Act of 
1950), for the Period from September 15 Through 
December 15, 1951. H. Doc. 392, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 


1p. 

A Proposal by Canada and a Proposal by Australia Re- 
specting Changes in the Delimitation of Certain of 
the Seasonal Zones Established in Annex II of the 
International Load Line Convention, Signed at Lon- 
don on July 5, 1930. S. Exec. Rept. 4, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany Executive Q, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session] 3 pp. 

Amending War Claims Act of 1948 to Compensate Pris- 
oners of War for Forced Labor and Inhumane Treat- 
ment. H. Rept. 1632, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To 
accompany H. R. 3719] 9 pp. Also H. Rept. 1633. 
[To accompany H. R. 4845] 9 pp. 

Making Special Quota Immigration Visas Available to 
Certain Alien Sheepherders. H. Rept. 1636, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 2549] 2 pp. 

State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary Appropria- 
tion Bill, Fiscal Year 1953. H. Rept. 1665, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 7289] 38 pp. 

Authorizing Completion and Termination of the Issuance 
of Immigration Visas Authorized Under the Act of 
June 25, 1948, as Amended. H. Rept. 1708, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. [To accompany H. J. Res. 411] 4 pp. 
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Appointment of Officers 


George Templeton as Chief of Motion Pictures Program, 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, effec- 
tive April 29. 

Frank E. Sorenson as Director of the Education Staff of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration and Acting 
Director of the Technical Training Staff, effective April 18. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmation 


The Senate on April 24 confirmed the nomination of 
William J. Sebald as Ambassador to Burma. 





PUBLICATIONS 











New Foreign Relations 
Volume Released 


The Department of State released on April 24 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, 
volume V, The American Republics. The other 
four volumes comprising the series for 1933 have 
been previously published. The present volume 
contains sections on relations with Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, and Panama. Correspondence on 
multilateral relations with the American Repub- 
lics and with Argentina were contained in volume 
IV. No significant negotiations took place with 
other republics of this hemisphere in 1933. 

As the year 1933 marked the transition from 
the Hoover to the Roosevelt era, the record is of 
historic interest as showing the early application 
of the good-neighbor policy. <A serious test case 
of the sincerity of the Roosevelt administration 
in avoiding intervention in neighboring countries 
was presented by the revolutionary upheavals in 
Cuba. To a country seething with unrest under 
the control of President Machado, Sumner Welles 
was sent as ambassador to serve as mediator be- 
tween the government in power and the opposing 
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factions, in accordance with the treaty of rela- 
tions with Cuba of May 22, 1903, incorporating 
the Platt Amendment, which was abrogated by 
the treaty of May 29, 1934. There followed the 
downfall of Machado, the short-lived government 
of President Céspedes, an army revolt led by the 
then Sergeant Batista, and the unstable regime 
of Grau San Martin, who was replaced in January 
1934. In the attempts to mediate, close connec- 
tions were maintained between the American Em- 
bassy and the various factions in all this period 
of change, but President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State Hull were able to hold to their policy 
of taking no position which would involve inter- 
vention by the armed forces of the United States. 
The detailed story of this year of turmoil in Cuba 
is set forth in documents filling more than a third 
of the volume. 

Further implementation of the good-neighbor 
policy was shown in continuing the negotiations 
begun in the Hoover administration looking to the 
relinquishing of American control in Haiti and in 
a disclaimer of further responsibility regarding 
the Guardia Nacional in Nicaragua. A new pol- 
icy to receive attention was the initiating of dis- 
cussions with several countries for reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

One interesting item left over from the Hoover 
administration was a recommendation by the 
American Ambassador to Mexico and the Mexican 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that in view of the 
threat of Japanese aggression a joint American- 
Mexican Commission be set up to study matters 
of mutual defense. This was set aside in Novem- 
ber 1933 in view of the temporary lessening of ten- 
sion between the United States and Japan. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, 
volume V, The American Republics, was compiled 
in the Division of Historical Policy Research 
chiefly by Victor J. Farrar and Miss Matilda F. 
Axton, under the direction of E. R. Perkins, editor 
of Foreign Relations. Copies of this volume 
(Ixxxiv, 887 pp.) may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for $3.25 each. 
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Facts About Point 4. Economic Cooperation Series 32. 
Pub. 4546. 4 pp. 5¢. 


A leaflet describing the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 


Building a Mutual Defense. General Foreign Policy 
Series 68. Pub. 4473. 99 pp., charts. 35¢. 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Program, Apr. 1, 1951 
to Oct. 9, 1951, fourth semiannual report. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Estates of Deceased Persons. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2355. Pub. 
4474. ll pp. 5¢. 


Convention between the United States and Ireland— 
Signed at Dublin Sept. 13, 1949; entered into force 
Dec. 20, 1951. 
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Double Taxation, Taxes on Income. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2356. Pub. 4475. 21 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and Ireland— 
Signed at Dublin Sept. 13, 1949; entered into force 
Dec. 20, 1951. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Income. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2360. Pub. 4477. 17 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and New Zea- 
land—Signed at Washington Mar. 16, 1948; entered 
into force Dec. 18, 1951. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Income. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2357. Pub. 4483. 31 pp. 15¢. 


Convention between the United States and Norway— 
Signed at Washington June 13, 1949; entered into 
force Dec, 11, 1951. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Apr. 28—May 3, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN ; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

297 4/18 Sorenson: Point 4 director 
300 4/21 New Foreign Relations volume 
303 4/22 Linder: Trade barriers 

306 4/22 Yugoslav discussions finished 
307 4/22 Yugoslavia discussions finished 
308 4/23 Thorp: Future of foreign trade 
311 4/23 U.S.Norway: Enemy property 
316 4/25 Iran: Military assistance 





4324 4/28 Agri. and coop. credit conference 
7325 4/28 Panel to work with Disarm. Commn. 
326 4/29 Three meetings of Fao 

*327 4/29 Exchange of persons 

328 4/29 Templeton: Motion picture program 

(rewrite) 

*329 4/29 Greetings to Japanese Emperor 

4330 4/29 Limiting importation of tomatoes 

*331 4/29 Nufer: Ambassador to Argentina 
*332 4/29 Exchange of persons 

*333 4/30 Israel: Anniversary 

*334 4/30 Birthday of Queen Juliana 

335 4/30 Acheson: Appointment of Ridgway 
336 4/30 Acheson: Escape clause note 

337 4/30 Germany-S. Africa tariff concessions 
338 4/30 Visit of Austrian Chancellor 

*339 4/30 Foreign Service retirements 

4340 5/1 #£Progress of Asian aid programs 

341 5/1 # £Travel restrictions in 5 satellites 


342 5/1 Caribbean Commission 
348 5/1 World Health Assembly 
4344 5/1 Sargeant: Information program 


*345 5/1 Cowen: Ambassador to Belgium 
346 5/1 Upu: 13th congress 

4347 5/2 Thorp: Testimony to House comm. 
*348 5/2 Anniversary of Iraq 

349 5/2 Additional Msp funds to Israel 
*350 5/2 Visitors to U.S. 

351 5/2 Carl Schurz award to W. Germany 
*352 5/3 #£Foreign Service changes 
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Africa 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Protocol to ieee! 
signed with Germany . " 


Agriculture 
FAO rice commission and ones won to 
meet . pe = : ; 


American Principles 

Economic progress as a source of political 
strength and stability, address (Thorp) . 

The problem ahead, address (Russell) . . 

Point Four, concerted national effort needed to 
spearhead idea (Johnston) . 


American Republics 

Caribbean Commission, 14th meeting . 

Inter-American ee Institute e representatives 
named 


Asia 
BURMA: Sebald confirmed as ambassador 
IRAN: Military assistance continued : 


Canada 
American customs simplification, significance to, 
testimony (Linder before Senate Comm.) 


Communism 
The problem ahead, address (Russell) 


Congress 
Customs simplification, testimony re H.R. oo 
(Linder before Senate Comm.) . 


Disarmament 

Essential principles of a disarmament program, 
statement (Cohen) . . 

Soviet statements on US. proposal, answered, 
statement (Cohen) oo 


Europe 

AUSTRIA: Visit of Chancellor ~~ 
European Payments Union 
GERMANY: 


Protocol to GATr agus with Union of South 
Africa .. ° 
West German newsman to receive Schurz cen- 
tennial grant. 
ISRAEL: Release of Msp funds for relief and 
resettlement of refugees .. 
NORWAY: German enemy property, ‘meeting 
with U.S. for settlement of claims 
UNITED KINGDOM: Trade agreement escape 
clauses, U.K. note protesting US. use of, 
statement (Acheson) . 
YUGOSLAVIA: or discussions # complet- 
O@. . « . 


Finance 
European Payments Union 


Foreign Service 
CONFIRMATION: Wm. J. Sebald as ambassador 
PR 6 we ae et me ee eS ee ee 


Haiti 
U.S. Ambassador (Leger), credentials as . 


Human Rights 
U.S. Constitution, not U.N weasel invalidates 
Alien Land Law 


International Meetings 

U.S. DELEGATIONS 
5th World Health Assembly . 
13th Congress of the Universal Postal Union . 
Caribbean Commission, 14th meeting. . . 
FAO rice commission and raped eames to 

meet. a 

Inter-American Indian Institute. ... . 


Mutual Aid and Defense 
Military assistance to Iran 


Index Vol. XXVI, No. 672 


International Information 
Campaign of — eraart of, address 
(Russell) . a Se ce Oe ce 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
General Ridgway assumes SHAPE command — 
man, Acheson) Pat it ° 


Presidential Documents 
PROCLAMATIONS: State of national ree anee 
terminated ... “a 


Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 

German enemy property, negotiations, U.S._Nor- 
way, claims to ‘ 

Procedure for wane in Tron Curtain ‘countries ‘ 


Publications 
New foreign relations volume issued . 
Recent publications of the Department of State . 


Refugees and Displaced Persons 
Release of Msp funds to a cal relief ae 
resettlement of . . . 


State, Department of 
Appointment of officers 


Technical Cooperation and Development 
POINT FOUR: Concerted national action needed 
to spearhead idea (Johnston) _— 


Trade 

Economic progress as a source of political 
strength and stability, address (Thorp). . 

Escape clauses, U.K. note protesting U.S. use of, 
statement (Acheson). 

American customs simplification, significance 
(Linder’s testimony before Senate Comm. re 
H.R. 5505) . 

GATT: Germany and ‘Union of South Africa sign 
protocol .. ~~ 


Travel 
Procedure for travel in Iron Curtain countries . 


Treaty Information 
Germany and Union of aoe a “ > 
col to GATT .. . . 


United Nations 

Clark appointed Commander in Chief, U.N. 
Command for Korea . . 

U.S. Constitution, not U.N. Charter, ‘invalidates 
Alien Land Law 

Current bibliography, selected documents © ee 

FAO rice commission and ay aed ” 
meet. . 

U.S. in U.N. (a weekly summary) 

WHO: 5th World Health Assembly 
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Anderson, Wilhelm 
Clark, Gen. Mark W. 
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Leger, Jacques 
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